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Communications for next month must reach the Editor not later than the 15th of this month. 


CENTRAL COUNCIL OF TOC H: AGENDA 


SPECIAL MEETING of the Central Council and the Asnual Meeting, required by 
A by-law 10, will be held at Regnal House, 6, Eccleston Street, Vitoria (near Vittoria 
Station) on Saturday, April 21, commencing at 2z p.m. ‘The meeting, or meetings, wil}, 
if business is not completed on the 21st, be adjourned until Sunday, April 22. 
Special Meeting. 
A. Minutes of the Special and Annual Meetings held on April 9, 1927. 
B. Business put forward by the Central Executive Committee. 

1, That Association Padres and Area Secretaries who are not members of the Council 
be invited to attend the Special and Annual Meetings with liberty to speak, but not to 
vote. (Nore.—Similar resolutions have been passed in previous years.) 

2, With reference to the Central Executive Committee’s decision against the appointment 
as honorary padres of Branches and Groups of ministers of any church describing itself 
as Unitarian, the following resolution will be moved :— 

“That the Council approves the action taken by the Central Executive, and pledges 
itself to abide by the Statement published, under the title Tor H at the Cross Roads, 
on pages 97-102 of the Toc H Journat for March, 1928.” 


C. Other Business. 

1. With reference to item B.2, W. S. Armour (Belfast Branch) has given notice of his 
intention to move the following resolution :— 
“ That Toc H should provide its own standards for its Chaplains, and that if a Chaplain 
is willing to accept and endeavour to live up to the resolution which appears on the back 
of the Membership Form he is undertaking sufficient obligation.” 
(Nore.—The Resolution referred to is that known as the Main Resolution of the Central 
Council, passed by the Council for 1923-24 and 1924-26). 

2. Any other special business of which notice has been given not later than April 4. 


Annual Meeting. 

1. To confirm, if approved, the following appointments made by Central Executive :— 
To be Association Padres. (a) (paid) Revs. W. Maddock (Bristol), F. Molyneux (Hull), 
F. R. Reeves (Birmingham). (b) (unpaid) Revs. Ralph Jackson (Buenos Aires), Albert 
W. Eastburn (Philadelphia), Donald Standfast (Regnal League), J. G. Paton (Belfast). 
To ele&t a Central Executive Committee for 1928-29. 
To receive and consider the Annual Report, and to consider the Accounts for 1926-27. 
Vote of thanks to the Regnal League for lending the Hall. 
The Council will be asked to hear the Appeal Dire€tor (Major E. A. Belcher, C.B.E.) 
with regard to the Endowment Appeal. It is also proposed to hold an informal conference 
on the conclusion of the formal business, if that should be completed before 7 p.m. 
on the Saturday. Padre Pat Leonard will give a little address to the Council, and 
will also preach in All Hallows at 11 a.m. on Sunday. 
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THE ENDOWMENT FUND OF TOC H 


An article by Major E. A. Belcher, C.B.E., Appeal Director. 


MEMBERS of Toc H who were present at the Albert Hall Festival in 

December last will have a lively recolle¢tion of the Patron’s speech in 
launching an Appeal for an Endowment Fund of £250,000. As it has 
fallen to my lot to raise this money, and as the early completion of the Fund is a 
matter of vital importance to the whole Movement, I welcome an opportunity 
to place before the members of Toc H a few salient facts regarding the progress 
of our work. 


1. In his speech at the Albert Hall the Patron pointed out that from very 
small beginnings in the City of London Toc H had now become a world-wide 
Movement with Branches and Groups not only in the United Kingdom, but in 
practically every part of the British Empire, in the United States and in several 
other countries where we have important political or commercial interests. 
This rapid growth had entirely outrun the modest financial resources of our carly 
days, and it was not only increasingly difficult, but it was practically impossible 
to maintain or expand the Movement without an assured income over a series 
of years which could be applied partly to the employment of wholc-time Padres 
and lay-organisers, partly to the acquisition of further “ Houses,” and partly 
by way of grants to certain forms of social work to which Toc H had pledged 
voluntary service which could not be maintained without capital expenditure. 
This aspect of Toc H development is not one whichshould require any defence, 
because it is plain common sense. Toc H possesses a large reserve of first-class 
material and an unlimited scope for its use. But the material must be trained wisely 
and economically or the whole Movement will deteriorate or collapse. Wit 
the best will in the world this training and direction can only be carried out 
effectively by picked men who devote the whole of their time to the work. No 
movement which rests solely on voluntary and untraincd enthusiasm can be 
permanent in character or avoid the waste and misdirection of its energies. 


2. At the present moment Toc H has four sources of income. There are the 
voluntary contributions of its members, there is a small stream of donations 
(very often anonymous) from those who have supported the Movement from the 
outset, and there is the Builders’? Fund, which was designed by means of annual 
subscriptions to furnish a steady income from those who appreciate the value ot 
the work which Toc H is performing, but have not the leisure to participate in 
any active form. The Endowment Fund is the complement of the first three. 
Its essential difference is that it is a capital Fund. The capital remains but the 
income is applied each year to supplement other sources of income where they 
fail to produce enough for the maintenance of the Movement and to furnish 
the funds which are needed for expansion in many directions. It is in fact the 
reserve Fund of TocH, and the completion of this Fund is not only the best but 
the only means whereby the continuity of the Movement may be assured. No 
member of Toc H who has imbibed to the full the spirit underlying this Movement 
desires to curtail its activities. The full measure of influence which it may exert 
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On future gencrations will only be realised when there is no country in the world 
where a group of members is not gathered together to do good. In this very 
Special sense the Endowment Fund is a corner-stone of the whole building. 


3. The Endowment Fund has been running for eighty-three working days, 
uring which time 849 donations have been received, totalling £42,685 1s. rrd. 
Donations have varied from a munificent gift of £10,000 in Stock to 6d. in stamps, 
They have come from all classes of the community, and many of them anonymously. 
One day I received a ten-shilling note from a Kentish working man, and another 
day I had a cardboard box containing eighty-six threepenny bits without any 
clue as to the sender. For the most part, however, and of course with certain 
notable exceptions, the donations have come from a warm-hearted public who 
were touched by the Patron’s Appeal broadcasted over the wireless, or who 
sympathised with the objeéts of Toc H as outlined in the Appeal without having 
any previous connection with the Movement. I am aware of course that it may 
be said, and with perfect truth, that the members of Toc H not only contribute their 
time, but are already subscribing in one form or another to the best of their 
ability. Ultimately, however, the success of the Appeal, and (to those whoshare 
my belic£) the success of the Movement, depends upon the extent of help which 
the members themsclves can furnish or enlist. It is a sumple mathematical calcu- 
lation that if every member of Toc H set himself the task of raising £10 for the 
Endowment Fund during the next six months, the Fund would be complete. 
tc may be quite true that this task is beyond the power of many members. It 
is a notable fact, however, that whenever the #7// is present there are ways and 
means of increasing the power. There are thousands of members who will 
read these lines who have not yet taken any part in the Endowment Fund, and 
I hope they will ask themselves whether during 1928 some further sacrifice is 
not possible. We ourselves on this Appeal Committee are straining every 
nerve by letters, by interviews and by conferences to get the big donations, but 
in the long run it is the multiplicity of small donations that counts.. Moreover, 
the members of Toc H will not forget that the best argument to use with a possible 
benefactor, who hasa head as well as a pocket, is to show him what the Movement 
is doing for itself: 


4. There is one aspe& of this Appeal which puzzles me as well as affording 
some misgiving. I hear that in certain provincial centres there is a fear lest the 
Endowment Fund should affe& local efforts for raising money for local needs. 
Why? In the first place every penny raised by local efforts for local needs helps 
rather than hinders the Endowment Fund, because automatically it reduces the 
call for fresh capital. Further than this, there is nothing to prevent a provincial 
donor from earmarking the whole or a. portion of any donation for specific 
objeéts in his own locality. Surely the logical outcome of the family spirit in 
Toc H is that the members, belonging to one great family, want to help each other. 


5. There is a final aspect of the Endowment Fund which is too little known. 
It was an old member of Toc H himself who first suggested to me the Book of 
Remembrance and Thanksgiving, which is now being compiled for All Hallows. 
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In this Book will be inscribed the names of those who served in the Great War 
and by the desire of donors to the Endowment Fund ate associated with their 
gifts—Remembrance of those who fell and Thanksgiving for those who returned. 
It was a happy and beautiful idea, and we gladly accepted it. But the idea is one 
which should havea special appeal to members of Toc H. Surely from this Book 
there should not be missing the name of one of those elder brethren whose 
memory is enshrined in the ritual of the Movement. I can think of no nobler 
or more fitting memorial for the expansion of Toc H than that for all time there 
should be recorded in this Book the name of every Elder Brother. Itshouldbe 
noted that the Book contains no donor’s name as such, nor will the amount of 
any subscription be recorded. If the book is to fulfil its purpose there should 
be no member of Toc H at home or abroad who does not pay this tribute to the 
memory of those who first pointed the way. 


6. Members of Toc H who desire to help the Endowment Fund may do so 
in one of the following ways :— 


(2) By sending a donation, however small, to me at the Endowment 
Offices, Byron House, St. James’s Street, S.W.1.,and associating the donation, 
if they desire, with the name of any friend who served in the late War. 


(b) By writing to me for some copies of the appeal which they can use 
in raising donations from their friends. E A. BELCHER. 


Full List of Subscriptions to March 28, 1928. 


£10,000: Sir Charles Hyde, Bart. £ s. d. £250: Barclays Bank, Ltd.; Maj. £ See 


(In Canadian Railway Preference W. H. Carver, M.P.: Sir Thomas 
Stock) X Ag D ..10,000 0 oO Latham ; Lloyds Bank, Ltd.; Alex. 
£5,000: In memory of the late P. Lyle, Esq.; Midland Bank, Ltd.; 
William Grimble Groves (In Deben- Westminster Bank, Ltd. .. ..' 1,750 OES 
ture Stock) =. -. 5000 0 o f2to: Sir Rowland Blades. Bart. 
£3.500: Anon, for a Toc H House in and Lady Blades .. ee oe 210 RORO 
Bermondsey; Mrs. H. G. Thomp- £200: Anon; Grocers’ Company 
son; Miss Murray Smith; Mers. (Promised); Rear - Admiral H. 
Reginald Smith (on condition that Lynes, C.B... oe s. + 600 o o 
£5,000 is raised from other sources {igo >) Anon’ .. F ön a 17o Go o0 
for work in Leicester) ne .. 7000 Oo o £164 9s. 2d.: Mrs. Marian Michel- 
£1,500: Mrs. H. G. Thempson; Miss more (1929/47 War Stock) a.. T64 ORA 
Murray Smith; Mrs. Reginald £105: H. J. Holloway zs . 105 0 
Smith (Far Toc H work in Leicester) 1,500 0 o groo: Messrs. Aquascutum, Ltd.; 
£1,000: Stephen Courtauld (pro- Sir Ion Hamilton Benn (1st dona- 
mised); Lord Glendyne; Anon. tion); Lady Hamilton Benn; 
“In honour of our Twelve”; British American Tobacco Co.‘ Ltd.; 
Viscount Rothermere, P.C.; Anon. Moone Dr. LL. F: Browne; 
“ In remembrance of and thanks- F. Dudley Docker; The Earl of 
giving for two sons"; Ald. Sir Dysart; Rev. & Mrs. H. B. Ellison ; 
Charles Wakefield, Bart. .. .. 6,000 0 Oo Lt.-Col. J. R. Garwood, D.S.O.; 
£525: Messrs. Debenhams, Ltd. Lord Glanely (Promised); Messrs. 
(Promised) (Including Messrs. Mar- Holloway Bros.; Sir Edward Iliffe, 
shall & Snelgrove, and Messrs. arte BET M: P; L. W., (A 
Harvey Nichols & Co., Ltd.) 525° 0 0 Mother's Thankoffering); Anon.; 
£500 : The Viscount Bearsted ; Messrs George Macmillan, Esq.; Sir Charles 
Coutts & Co.'s Bank; A Member McLeod; Mr. & Mrs. Michelmore 
of Toc H; National Provincial (Cancellation of loan); Hugh 
Bank, Ltd.; Anon. wo AG 2,500 O O Morton ; Hon. John Nivison; 
£315: Messrs. James Shoolbred & Co. 315 © o Sir A. Pickford; Anon.; Mrs. C. 
{262 10s.: Merchant Taylors Com- Romanes; Marquess of Salisbury ; 
pany (Promised) A w oe 262 190 o Samuel Samuel; Leonard Tetley 2,600 o © 
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£52 Ios.: Messrs. Ellis Peirs & Co.; 
E. H. Schiff: Messrs. E. N. Vowler 
£59: Sir W, Waters Butler; A. E. 
kin ; Lady Cooper ; The Rt.Hon. 
Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India (ear- 
marked for India); Mrs. Southwell 
Jones; ditto (2nd donation, for 
work in Southampton); Hon. 
Sir Alfred Meeks; A. H. Nathan; 
Anon.; “ R.E.A."; Mr. & Mrs. 
J. W. Rowe; Sir George Suther- 
land; Miss Agnes H. Tiarks ; Harry 
Vincent; Sir James & Lady Leigh 
Wood ae An z ee 
£30: Lt.-Col. & Mrs. W. G. Michel- 
more; Anon. ee oe es 
£26 5s.: Williams Deacons Bank Ltd.; 
Sir Alfred Lewis; Messrs. E. R. 
Lewis & Co.; Messrs. J. Lyons & Co. 
f25: Sir L. Aubrey-Fletcher, Bart. ; 
E.H. Broadhurst; Henry A. Butler; 
“C.M.W." (In memory of H. Dart 
and H. N. Dunkley) ; Messrs. J. & J. 
Colman, Ltd. ; Sir James Crockett ; 
miGE-b.: The Rt: Hon: -DAR 
Ferens, P.C., M.P.; Sir C. Furness ; 
Harrow School Chapel Fund; 
Anonymous ; Sir Charles and Lady 
Knightley; Richard Mason; Sir 
Frederick Milner, Bart., P.C., J.P., 
D.L.; ditto (2nd donation); Capt. 
Hon. C. Mulholland, C. B.E., O.B.E.; 


Sir Campbell Rhodes, C.B.E.; 
ditto (2nd donation) = T 
420: Sir Bruce-Porter, KBE, 
C.M.G.; Messrs. Crichton Bros.; 


aA. A. Hascrick, Esq. ko ee 
ko: L. W. Fl Bath Group; = In 
memory of my son, Capt. Raymond 
Charlesworth ” ; Miss E. A. Hichens; 
Miss Florence Hyde; Sir William 
Clare Lees, O.B.E., J.P. ; Miss M. C. 
Romanes; H. B. Simpson a 
415: Anon. 2nd donation; L. W. H., 
Ealing Group ee ee ee 
{r3 tts. 3d.: Collection per St. 
James’ Parish Church, Rusholme, 
Manchester oe ee . 
£12 138.: Collection per St. Mark's 
Church Birthday Festival, Tun- 
bridge Wells =e os 5 
£12 125.: Mr. & Mrs. Niall.. 
{£10 ros.: Messrs. Van den Berghs; 
E. L. Burton; The Earl of Cavan, 


KP Dr: WP Collier rE: 
Corawall; Walter Davies, Esq.. 
M.B.E., J.P.; Montague Ellis; 


H.S. Eltenton ; Richardson Evans ; 
Sigismund Goetze; Geoffrey N. 
Holt; E. C. Keay, Anon ICIO TAS 
Lakin; Theodore Lord; A. Mc- 
Clelland, Esq.; The Hon. A. J. 
Mulholland ; C. W. Dyson Perrins ; 
Sir Lucas Ralli, Bart.; C. I. do 
Rougemont; T. D. Straker Smith ; 
sic W. Walton; G. H. Whitehurst 


£ aie 


157 10 O 


759. 0. 0 


OO) ORG 


105. ORO 


450 0 o 


637-0. 00 


39 0 o 
IS L 
m O 
212 0 


241 10 0 


f{10: Marquess of Abergavenny; 
Anon; Anon.; The Hon. E. Alex- 
ander; Lord Ashcombe; J. K. 
Aykroyd ; Hans Benn; Maj. 
I. B. H. Benn; G. D. Brewster; 
Col. D. Clifton Brown, M.P. ; Canon 
James Dawson; Sir A. Conan Doyle; 
J. S. Elias; Miss B. C. Empson ; 
‘Anon.; Lt.-Gen. Sir H. G. Fell; 
Col. F. L. Footner; Earl Fortescue ; 

b. Lt.-Col. W. S. Fotheringham (2nd 
donation); F. N. Hepworth; G. D. 
Herbert ; A. Hervey-Hoare ; 
“ Hildreck ” ; Lt.-General Sir 
Aylmer Hunter-Weston ; Miss Webb 
Johnson; Lewis D. King; Capt. 
Austen B. Knight; Sir Charles 
Knightley; Gen. The Hon. Sir 
Herbert Lawrence, G.C.B.; ? 
Longman, Esq.; Col. 
Mercer; Major H. C. Methuen ; 
Col. H. A. Micklam; Mrs. M. E. 
Moss ; Brig.-Gen. Hon. L. L. Nicol ; 
R. A. Pottcr (In memory of Donald 
Potter); John Potts, Esq.; The 
Bishop of Pretoria; Lt.-Col. A. F. 
Randolph,  D.S.O.; Miss M. 
Romanes ; R. Sharpley; Maj.-Gen. 
S. H. Sheppard; Miss G. M. Shc- 
wcli; Robert Slack; A. H. P. 
Strickland; A Swindon Member; 
Andrew Thorne; “in memory of 
Maj. B. C. B. Tower, M.C., Royal 
Fusiliers "'; Leslie W. C. Turner; 
Edgar Wallace os Si 


£6 55s.: Anon.. .. ee ee ee 
£60: “ Rags”; | HbepNlisscsme nee ce 
L. T. de Chaumont (and an annual 
Subscription of {2 2s.). .. a 
£5 18s. 6d.: Collection from the Royal 
Chapel of St. Katharine's, Regents 
Park, N.W.1 Ad Ere ab 
{5 ss.: G. A. Abrahams; Mrs. 
Amherst; G. K. Asprey; Mrs. A. 
Atkinson; J. Banks; Sir Montague 
Barlow; J. A. H. Bell; Simpson 
Benzie; Messrs. Van den Berghs, 
Ltd.; “A Naval Officer"; Lt.- 
Col. R. M. M. Davy; Sir Francis 
Dent; Alan C. Duff; J. R. Eccles; 
"HME"; Mrs. A. Haviland ; 
G. D. Herbert; J. M. Holms, C.S.1.; 
Miss M. Kay Hoyle; Edwin Hyde ; 
Anon.; Horatio Lane; Mrs. 
Dorothy S. Lord; Anon. ; Lt.-Col. 
W. R. K. Mainwaring ; “ P. C. M."; 
Anon.; Lt.-Col. C. Parsons; Lt.- 
Col. W. Parsons; John A. Rennie; 
A. J. Ritchie; Isidore Salmon; 
Anon.; Mrs. I. B. Shields; David 
T. Smith; The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
E. S. Talbot; Brig.-Gen. E. Napper 
Tandy; Cecil Thomas; Toc H, 
Croydon Branch; 1 SAV 
Ipswich Group; Toc H, Wolver- 
hampton Group; Francis Tudsbery; 
Col. Sir C. E. Warde; J. Edward 
Willcox; W. Varco Williams .. 


£ a. d 
500 o o 
6 5 o 
Iz 0 Oo 
5 18 6 
266° 55150 
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45: Lt.-Gen. Hastings Anderson ; 
Anon.; Anon.; Miss Florence 
Arbuthnot; Miss C. Armstrong; 
Miss I. J. Armstrong; G. B. Ash: 
H. D'O, W. Astley; Maj. H. L. 
Aubrey-Fletcher; M. B. B.; The 
Hon. Mrs. A. Brassey; Miss Brem- 
ner; Col.-Commandant J. Gilbert 
Browne, C.M.G., D.S.O.; Capt. 
W. P. Browne; D. Burges; Maj- 
A. E. Burnaby ; Col. H. N. Byass ; 
Maj.-Gen. T. Calley; C. Bailey; 
Sir Mayson Becton, K.B.E.; S. S. 
Benjamin; Sir R. Bird, Bart; 
Brig.-Gen. C. F. Blane; Mrs. 
Borthwick ; Mrs. Langton Bracken- 
bury; Frank A. Carr; Sir Frank 
Carter; Lt.-Col. G. C. Cawood; 
Sir William Collingwood, K.B.E.; 
J. F. Colquhoun; Admiral Sir 
Stanley Colville ; Mrs. Lenox 
Conyngham; Geoffrey Silverwood 
Cope; Churchill W. Coster; Maj. 
The Hon. J. C. Darling; Miss Ann 
E. Deykin; Maj. E. P. Dorrien- 
Smith; Mrs. L. A. Doxat; South- 
ern Command Headquarters, per 
Col. Dugan ; Arthur Wilson Filmer; 
Miss K. F. N. Gilliat ; Lord Glancly; 
Sir Emest Glover; S. W. Godin ; 
F. C. Goodenough; Wing Com- 
mander L. Greig, C.V.O.; H. H. 
Haines ; Charles Hardy ; T. M. H.; 
Miss H. J. Hartle ; Henry A. Havi- 
land; Col. C. E. Haynes; J. N. 
Heathcote; A. E. Hingley; Lord 
Charles Hope; Sir Arthur Hort; 
Sir Philip Hutchins; T. Hesketh 
Jones; Mrs. Kennedy; H. Har- 
court Kent; His Honour Judge 
Leigh; Mrs. K. Leonard; Wt.-Col. 
Sir C. B. Lowther; The Hon. Mrs. 
Lyell; Sir Edward Manville; Mrs. 
Margetson; Sir George Marjori- 
banks; Mr. & Mrs. G. Marshall; 
A Member’s Contribution of one 
week's wages; Col. C. T. Menzies ; 
The Rev. N. J. Millar; Sir John 
Miller, K.C.S.1.; The Rev. W. T. 
Money; Admiral Sir Arthur Moore ; 
Lt.-Col. Sir H. Moorhouse; John 
Miles Moss; Lt.-Col. John Murray ; 
A. W. Vivian Neal; R. S. Nos- 
worthy; G. O'Hanlon ; Col. G. M. 
Orr; Messrs. Peal & Co.; Sir H. 
Pelly, Bart.; Vice-Admiral and 
Mrs. Riddell; Viscount Ridley ; 
Mrs. Ronald; F. Schooling; Miss 
E. M. Shaft; Maj.-Gen. Sir S. H. 
Shepherd (2nd donation); Silver 
Spirit Distributors; “In memory 
of Sir Ludovic Porter’; E. Stevin- 
son; L. R. Strickland; Maj.-Gen. 
Sir L. Swain; Clement Thompson ; 
Toc H, Kendal Group; Howard 
Todd; The Hon. Mrs. Trench; 
Sir J. K. Trotter; S. H. Vere; 
W. B. Walker; Sir Charles Welby, 
Bart.; The Very Rev. The Dean 
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of Westminster; Sir G. D. White, 
Bart.; T. H. Wilson; Alfred Wood 
f4 13s. 9d.: T. Fisher, Seaford Paro- 
chial Council s3 2° <3 
£4 12s. rd.: A General Member ss 
#4: Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam; Mrs. 
Hayes es a6 oe ee 
£3 3s.: Miss L. SBrockichurst; E. 
Reginald Baynes; W. E. Bromct ; 
Capt. Victor Butler; Rev. A. W. 
Chute; Maj. P. Colfox, M.P.; Col. 
J. A. Hughes; Maj.-Gen. Sir W. 
Knight; Ethel Lubbock ; Maj.-Gen. 
Sit F. Mercer; The Hon. E. J. 
Mills; Miss Annie Rammell; Rear- 
Admiral C. Seymour; Alex P. 
Simpson (Annual Subscription) ; 
Mrs. Teesdale AC oe as 
£3: F. G. T. Adam; Mrs. M. A. Beer 
(In memory of Oliver); Lt.-Gen. 
Sir A. Codrington; Rev. Robert 
M. Dalrymple; A. W. Hooper; 
Sir Alan Hutchings; General 
Liddell; Mrs. E. Molyncux; Mrs. 
G. M. Orr; The Hon. Sir Edward 
Thesiger; G. West .. rr es 
£2 10s.: P. McGregor; Mrs. Pownall; 
Toc H, North Staffs. Branch Ri 
£2 2s.: Lt.-Col. P. S. Allan; Ronald 
M. Argles; Lady Alice Bective ; 
C. N. Bellingham; Vice-Admiral 
Sir A. Boyle ; Gen. Sir W. P. Braith- 
wait; Dr. W. P. S. Branson, C.B.E.; 
Brighouse Parish Church; X. Bar- 
clay Brown; Mrs. Channer; Mrs. 
A. E. Chapman; ‘ Dick " (Annual 
Subscription); Gen. & Mrs. C. E. 
Corkran; Miss A. Cort; Sir Henry 
Conard AISNE Guilmer, i. H. W: 
Cundell; Maurice Davis; B. C, 
Dent; Lord Digby; Francis Dodd, 
R.A.; H. M. Driver; Col. J. C. B. 
Eastwood ; Admiral Sir G. Egerton ; 
Lt.-Comdr. H. S. Egerton; Lt.-Col. 
ieee Errington; Earl of 
Essex; Lord Feversham; Vice- 
Admiral ibe, F. IC, Field ; 
Rear-Admiral W. W. Fisher; Miss 
E. N. Fietcher ; Capt. C. M. Forbes, 
R.N.; James lord; Lt.-Col. W. S. 
Fothringham; Sir Stuart Fraser; 
Miss F. G. Frost; Maj. Ralph D. 
Coe Oso.) cA. C. Gibbs > 
Brig.-Gen. F. C. Gilpin; Admiral 
Sir W. Goodenough; Sir C. Gra- 
ham) ky. Grant: Sir Mal 
colm Grover; Messrs. Hawes and 
Curtis; Mrs. M. Hawley; Mr. and 
Mrs, i) Kofearn; G. F. Heath; 
Maj.-Gen. Sir C. E. Heath; Capt. 
Higson ; Maj.-Gen. Hodgson; Miss 
Jacomb Hood; Lady Hopkinson ; 
Sir F. K. Hopkinson; Lt.-Gen. 
Horlick; J. E. Humphrey; Lord 
Hyde; Lawrance Jones; “i 
Memoriam. R.S.K."; Sir William 
Lancaster; Rev. G. J. Larwill; 
Lt.-Col. J. C. Holdrich Leicester ; 
C. H. Lomax; Brig.-Gen. Guy 
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Lubbock ; H. Maugham, X.C.; 
Brig.-Gen. L. C. P. Milman; Brig.- 
en. F. C. Muspratt; Lt.-Col. 
V. M. C. Napier; Lt.-Col. H. I. 
Nicholl; Maj.-Gen. Sir C. Nicholl; 
Messrs. Overton, Ltd.; Lt.-Col. 
Tker-Jervis; Col. W. Parsons; 
Mrs. Penn; Mrs. Rait; Col. C. 
Rochfort-Boyd; J. R. Rooper; 
Capt. The Hon. St. Vincent Sau- 
merez; Gen. Sir J. B. Secly; Dr. 
and Mrs. Shann; M. Waldo Sib- 
thorp; The Rt. Rev. The Bishop 
of “Southampton ; Lt.-Col. G. 
Speir ; Mrs. Dugald Stewart; 
F. J. M. Stratton; Arthur W. 
Targett; Lt.-Col. Sir Francis 
Towle; Two members of Salford 
Branch ; Messrs. J. Tyzack & Sons, 
Ltd.; Ernest Verner; G. C. Vyle, 
Messrs. G. Waterman, Ltd. (for work 
in Croydon); Brig.-Gen. E. A. 
Wiggin; S. Philip Williams 5 
f2: Anon; Anon; Brig.-Gen. D. 
Beale Brown; Victor Bonney; 
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F. A. Buzzard; Miss A. R. Calkin; 
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IN MEMORIAM : LUDOVIC CHARLES PORTER 


O: the evening of March 5 “ Ludo” had just addressed a meeting (not conne&ed with 

Toc H) at Stratford-on-Avon when he was taken ill and removed to a nursing-home : 
the doors found that he had had a slight seizure. Next morning he had a second and much 
more severe attack, and lapsed into unconsciousness. In one of the intervals of sure recognition 
which came during the two days that followed, he received the Sacrament from Tubby’s hands. 
On Friday, March 9, he passed over from life into Life. When, on the evening of March 13, 
his ashes rested at All Hallows, a great company of his friends, some of his oldest and some of 
his latest, some most distinguished and many obscure in name and place, looked across the flower- 
strewn urn to the altar and the Lamp beside it—the altar to which Ludo had so loved to come, 
and the Lamp, quietly and steadily burning, so like his life as men round about All Hallows 
had seen it daily during the past eight months. 

The faéts of his career are easily told, in words quoted from the Times of March ro: “ Born 
on November 27, 1869, Ludovic Charles Porter was educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and passed the I.C,S. examination of 1887. Allotted to the United Provinces, 
he went through the usual novitiate as assistant magistrate and colleétor and joint magistrate. 
His great administrative gifts were discerned by the late Lord (then Sir Antony) MacDonnell, 
an exacting chief, who, on the outbreak of riots at Cawnpore in conneéction with the plague regula- 
tions, transferred him from Muttra to be additional distriét magistrate of the Cawnpore distri&t. 
Later he went back to Lucknow, where he had been city magistrate in 1895, to be deputy 
commissioner. Here he did some of his best work. His overflowing hospitality, his charm 
of manner, and his quick perceptions were’appreciated by a wide circle of both European 
and Indian friends, and he was thoroughly at home with the Oudh Zalugdars. When Porter’s 
close friend, Sir Harcourt Butler, was chosen by Lord Morley at the close of 1910 for the 
new post of Education Member of the Governor-General’s Council, Porter was appointed 
Secretary in the Department. . . . He had a considerable share in the shaping of educational 
policy and giving it expression in the epoch-marking resolution of the Government of India 
dated February 21, 1913. For six months in 1915 he aéted as a member of the Governor- 
General’s Council. Porter went back to the United Provinces as a Divisional Commissioner 
in 1917, but in the following year he was called upon to assist the administrative organisation 
of Mesopotamia under Sir Arnold Wilson. He remained in Baghdad through a part of 1919, 
and was gazetted O.B.E. The institution of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms found him again 
in association with Sir Harcourt Butler, then Governor, for he was appointed to the newly- 
created Executive Council. . . . He was promoted to K.C.J.E. in 1921 and K.C.S.Lin 1923.” 

These faéts bear witness to the distinguished career of Sir Ludovic Porter. But the fa of 
“ Ludo’s ” life, as we knew it in Toc H, was greater than all these. At the end of his time in 
the Indian Civil Service “ he was ” (to quote the Times again) “ still in middle life, and his active 
spirit chafed at the prospect of the humdrum of unoccupied retirement. He was without close 
family ties, for he remained unmarried, and his friends saw with misgiving that he seemed to be 
settling down to mere club life. He had, however, never lost the strain of idealism which had 
always.made him so good a friend to anyone in trouble or anxiety. It was a happy circumstance 
that the Rev. P. T. B. Clayton came to his rescue by securing his keen interest in Toc H, and thus 
working a remarkable transformation of outlook. Sir Ludovic threw himself heart and soul 
into the movement, travelling all over the country in its support, and some of his friends think 
that this enthusiasm led to overwork and may have hastened his end. But this opportunity 
for service, so cagerly embraced, gave happiness to his closing years which might otherwise have 
been missed.” This is well said, but it does not touch the deep spring of Ludo’s happiness. 
From the pulpit of All Hallows at the memorial service Tubby held the last letter he had received 
from Ludo in his hand and quoted the three words which closed it. They were in Latin (for 
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Ludo liked scholarship)—-Liberavit animam meam : “ He has freed my soul,” After fifty-eight 
years of life, thirty-five of them spent in active public service, Ludo had a sudden and intensely 
clear revelation of a Service which is perfe&t freedom. Toc H was but the way in which he 
found his Opportunity of giving himself, with a joyful and shining simplicity no onlooker could 
miss, to do his Masters bidding. He was granted but cight months among us in Toc H to 
prove his new-found loyalty, but this little time set a crown upon his life. 

“Your young men shall sce visions,and your old men shall dream dreams.” Dreams ate 
unprofitable things, coming and going in an old man’s mind, as he sits looking back on the success 
and failure of years that are now done. So Ludo, as his friends saw with regret, seemed to sit 
in the Oriental Club growing old. And then, when his friends hoped for no such thing, Ludo 
had his vision and at once became a wonderfully young man again. “ What dave you people 
done to Ludo ?” a member who had long known him in India asked at Headquarters, “ He’s a 
changed man.” And the answer could only be “ We’ve done nothing. He’s got Toc H badly— 
that’s all.” For Toc H means, as Chesterton once said of it, “ To change chaps.”” A great many 
members of Toc H saw Ludo but once, and that was when, with his coat and collar off in obedience 
to the shouts of men greatly his juniors, he cut a caper at the Birthday Festival and spoke witha 
gay seriousness of his special job among them. They could see that he had got the “ high- 
hearted happiness” of Toc H; they may not have guessed that he had found the whole 
Gospel of Toc H and possessed it all. 

And his special job among us? He was to use his life’s experience, not as matter for half- 
regretful dreams, but as the vantage ground from which he was to sce visions and work for 
their fulfilment. He knew India very well, and he had not forgotten the difficulties, the tempta- 
tions and the loneliness, which assault the youngster when he first goes out. As Eastern Secretary 
of Toc H, using the Porch Room as his headquarters, he undertook a two-fold task—to help 
the junior going out, and to help the senior, his employer, to help him. With both he had 
begun to make many contaéts and real headway. “Not with any affe€tation of a second boyhood, 
but with something far deeper ” (wrote Tubby in the Times), he laid aside self-pleasing and fastidi- 
$, ousness, and treated the least in Toc H as men worth knowing. Yet he was far too wise to 

abrogate his senior friendships, for among them he exercised a witty, but determined, ambassador- 

ship, commending the cause which had become his life. He had set his heart on winning 

some great gifts for the Endowment Fund of Toc H by proving to the great merchants of India 

and Ceylon what ta€tful help Toc H could render to their junior staffs, new landed in Bombay, 

Calcutta, or Colombo. Thus, in his dexterous hands, a breathing and companionable system 

of Godspeed and welcome was already winning the confidence and gratitude of many great 

firms. A stream of fellows ordered East or home on leave flowed to his easy chair and shrewd 

advising. But Ludo was best of all when dealing with a man in trouble; deserved or un- 

deserved, it made no difference. Not one was given up as hopeless. A way was always found ; 

A and more than once the ill-served firm became, through him, the bencfaétor. He never hettored 
l or blustered, but always managed to see the man who mattered, however inaccessible.” 

Ludo Porter had a great gift for friendship ; few men have been better or more quickly loved 

$! by friends of very varied kinds. But our affection and thanksgiving cannot merely live in phrases 

of eulogy and good remembrance. His memorial must be some part, at least, of his vision 

come true. In his mind’s eye the Houses of Toc H were already built in Calcutta or Bombay 

; or Colombo, where the young member, newly arrived in a strange country, should find himself 

f truly at home. The need for such places is widely admitted, and by establishing “ Mark I, 

India” (see p. 158), Calcutta Branch has taken the first Step towards mecting it. Buta 

tremendous task remains which we in Toc H, with the alliance of great firms doing business in 

India, may still carry forward, if only we have the vision and single-heartedness of Ludo Porter. 
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GREAT EASTERN FAITHS—I = 


The Editor of the JOURNAL counts himself and his readers fortunate indeed in securing the republication 
in these pages of a little book written by “ Bo” (Rev. E. G.) SEMPLE, C.F. in the Malaya Command, 
and a true pioneer of the Toc H Group in Singapore. The book appeared in Singapore, under the title of 
“Singapore Religions,” in September 1927, and in the following month “ Bo” came home on leave 
(sce January JOURNAL p. 50): at the moment he is Stationed at Dover. The book will be reprinted 
complete in the JOURNAL in four parts, of which the first appears this month. The Singapore edition in 
book form, cloth-bound and illustrated, can be obtained by Toc H members, at the special price of 1s. 6d. 
on application to H.Q. All rights are reserved by the author —ED. 


Aurnor’s Norn: Why? Well you sce it is like this: you can neither obtain an inexpensive 
work on Comparative Religion, nor can you find anything at all which provides short summaries 
of the great Eastern Religions represented in Singapore, and because you cannot spend Jong 
in that great City without becoming interested in the customs and beliefs of your brother-men 
of the many nationalities with whom you rub shoulders from day to day, this little book has been 
published at the request of many kind friends. It does not claim to be the fruit of deep study 
or vast experience. It is merely a reproduction of Addresses delivered in the Garrison Churches 
of the Malaya Command. Most of my faéts have been obtained from The Religions of Mankind 
by E. D. Soper (The Abingdon Press) and The Three Religions of China by W. E. Soothill (Oxford 
University Press). All I have done is to “ boil down” to an irreducible minimum, in order 
to present, in concise and simple form, the faiths of the courteous Malay, the smiling Chinese 
and the industrious Tamil.—E. G. SEMPLE. 

Singapore, 1927. 


Introd uction 
What though the spicy breezes In vain with lavish kindness 
Blow soft o’er Java’s isle, The gifts of God are strown, 
Though every prospeé pleases The heathen in his blindness 
And only man is vile, Bows down to wood and stone. 


Original Version : “ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” 


Hg is not so very many years ago that the sentiments expressed in the well- 

known hymn of the late Bishop Heber of Calcutta, in whose diocese Singapore 
used to be incorporated, and which I have quoted above, reflected the opinions 
of the majority of British Christians. Nowadays we have a very different way 
of regarding the faiths of our brother-men. We render them a wholesome 
respect, which springs from a deeper knowledge of the peoples of other nations 
and a recognition of man’s world-wide longing for the knowledge of God 


We agree that religion is a universal charaéteristic of mankind, which has taken 
various forms in different countries and that all religions are, to a greater or lesser 
extent, inspired by the Spirit of Truth. We do not regard such a view as 
inconsistent with our belief that God has revealed Himself to man by many 
successive and progressive stages, which reached their perfection in Jesus 
Christ, because we are convinced that there can be no need to fear Truth in 
whatever form it may be found. It does not minimise the value of the Christian 
Religion, but on the contrary, it should emphasise the beauties, the purity and 
the power of that Living Faith, which is in practice a relationship with the 
Loving Father of us all, through our Elder Brother, His Son. 
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Therefore a Chrigtian can never be entirely unbiased, but I present these 
short sketches of the sublime Faiths of the Orient and their great Founders 
in an endeavour to be as fair as possible. Where I have dared to criticise these 
religions, as practised by their adherents in daily life, I have done so in no sense 
of snecring superiority, being all too well aware that, in our own fulfilling of 
The Masters commands, we Christians too often fall lamentably short of the 
Ideal He has held before us. 


I.—THE RELIGION OF THE MALAYS—S:. Mohammed 


“ La Ilaha il Allah, Mohammed Rasul Allah.’ “ There is no God but God, 
Mohammed is the Herald of God.” Such is the creed of the smiling, courteous 
Malay. He is not the original inhabitant of Malaya; the Sakai and other small 
heathen or animistic (/.e., spirit-worshipping) tribes of the up-country jungles 
are all who survive of the people who were conquered in the 12th century, 
when the first Malays from South India settled on this island and in Sumatra. 
Two hundred years later they too were subjugated by the powerful Empire of 
Java, and the Singapore fugitives founded Malacca. The first King of Malacca 
was converted to Mohammedanism in A.D. 1405 and so keen was he, and so 
successful were the Arab and the Indian traders and merchants, who preached 
the same faith, that the Malays were won over to that religion by persuasion and 
not, like many other Muslim nations, by fire and sword. 


First of all I think I should tell how the religion of Mohammed came to the 
world. No believer of that Faith ever calls it Mohammedanism or himself 
a Mohammedan. To him his faith is Is/aw—“ submission” (to the will of God) 
and he is a Mus/im, “ surrendered one.” His sacred book is the Ouran (Koran), 
which means “‘ Recite ” and is the first word in the Book, which contains the 
Suras or Chapters of God’s revelation to Mohammed bin Abdullah, his Nebi 
(prophet) and Rasw/ (herald). The Spiritual head is the Khalifa (successor or 
follower) of Mohammed. 


Islam is the religion of some two hundred and fifty million people spread over 
South East Europe, South and East Russia, three quarters of Africa, nearly all 
Asia and the East Indies, and the majority of its adherents are citizens of the British 
Empire, so that we are the greatest Muslim power in the World. Islam is one 
of the only two missionary religions and beyond question is increasing faster 
than any other faith to-day. In many parts of Africa it is sweeping all before it. 
It must be owned with shame that whereas very few Christians are Missionaries, 
very few Muslims are not, so whatever our final judgment on that vital faith 
may be, we must recognise that as a religion it is held so fervently and so firmly 
by the vast majority of believers that they would cheerfully die for their faith, 
Its progress is greatest among the simple races of little culture and, sad to relate, 
where it crumbles and fades before Western “ Civilisation,” usually no other 
religion takes its place. 


Thus was its coming :—Three hundred years after the mighty Roman Empite 
had been divided into two parts, when only the Eastern section with its capital 
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Reproduced from *' Young Islam on Trek” by Basil Mathews (28.) by courtesy of The Edinburgh House Press. 


at Constantinople survived, Arabia was peopled by nomad Shemitic tribes, 
racial kin to the Jews, as it had been for thousands of years before and as it is to-day. 
Among those Ishmaelites, in the year 570, was born at Mecca, after the death of 
his father, a child whose mother only just survived his birth. This orphan, 
named Mohammed, was brought up by an uncle, Abu Talib, a powerful chief 
of the Koraish tribe. As a boy, like David before him, he tended the flocks and 
as a youth, also like David, he won a local fame as a fighter, having had experience 
and found outlet for his adventurous spirit in a series of blood feuds. That 
spirit of adventure at last drove him far afield: he attached himself to the great 
caravans from Arabia to Egypt, Syria and Irak, and he did very well as a trader. 
So successful was he that at the age of twenty-five he received a proposal of 
marriage from a wealthy lady, named Khadijah, apparently for value received. 
With her and their subsequent children he lived a happy and independent life 
till the age of forty. 

He could not read or write as he had never been sent to school, but like all 
the peoples of the great open spaces, he was a thinker, and being Shemitic he 
possessed an innate sense of religion. His own people, who had no central 
government, no unity and no proper leaders, were heathens believing in puny 
local deities with a shadowy Allah in the dim background, and he saw how utterly 
inferior their faiths were to those of the Jews and Christians he had met on his 
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travels. Their religions were religions of a book and of one God, who revealed 
Himself to His people. ‘They believed in a Judgment day, in a Paradise for 
the just and a Hell for unbelievers. Now Mohammed knew that some of his 
countrymen were anxious to return to the old faith of their forefather Abraham, 
so he went apart for days on end to a cave some miles north of Mecca and gave 
himself up to thought. And there he found his new faith. 

Heclaimshe saw a vision of the Angel Gabriel who told him that God was 
the One and Only and had sent him to call him to purify himself and magnify 
the Lord, as He was about to reveal Himself. That first message was the beginning 
of a great sequence of “Suras” or Chapters of Messages which, weirdly arranged 
according to their length, form the Book, which is to Muslims the infallible, 
eternal truth, the Word of God. 

After long waiting and longing, further revelations came to him, and from 
then for some years he turned out these Suras by hundreds, many obviously 
influenced by his own impressions of the teachings of those Jews and heretical 
Christians he had met, which accounts for the Muslim belief in Jesus Christ 
and disbelief in his Crucifixion and Resurre¢tion. 

Thus he came to believe he was God’s “ Nebi” and “ Rasul ” with a mighty 
mission to men; and henceforth he lived for one sole purposc—to fulfil it. His 
first revelations were undoubtedly sincere, and were worded in noble poetic 
language about God and Resurrection and Judgment and Eternity, but as his 
power grew and his circumstances of life changed, so the revelations degenerated, 
till they became but sanctions for his own personal needs and desires and even 
revenges, and their language faded into cheapness. 

Thus came Islam and the Quran. 


Sa The Coming of Islam 


“ A people is upon thee loving death as thou lovest life.” Such was the message 
sent by Khalid, leader of the hosts of Islam, to Hormuz, commander of the army 
of the Persian Empire. 

As much as anything may be called an accident, it was an accident which turned 
Islam into a Religion of the Sword. To understand Islam we must more or less 
understand Mohammed. He sought to be another Moses, to set up the Kingdom 
of Allah and reign as his prophet. He was precisely the type of Messiah which 
the Jews of Jesus Christ’s time expeéted and which Jesus Christ definitely refused 
to be. It was his unbalanced zeal for the Living God which moved the armies 
of Islam. 

After receiving his first Message in a.p. 610 Mohammed became so wretched 
and miserable that no further favour from Heaven was given him that, refusing 
to be comforted by his faithful wife Khadijah, he attempted suicide unsuccessfully. 
But two years later he did receive another revelation, and from that moment 

never again doubted that God had called him but began at once to preach his new 
gospel to the people of Mecca. He was received with amusement and scorn. His 
wife became his first convert and she was followed by a few of the best class 
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People, Abu Bakr, Aliand Omar, who all became giant figures of the world’s history, 

ut beyond them only a few slaves and beggars accepted the new prophet and 
they became the joke of the city. The persecution, which then began, became 
Worse and worse until (a.p. 620) both his proteéting uncle, Abu Talib, and his 
guardian angel, Khadijah, died. It was the death of his beloved wife, Khadijah, 
which was the cause of Islam becoming a world religion. Up till this moment 
Mohammed was absolutely and unquestionably a sincere and honest man and 
his excitability and lack of balance were counteraéted by the wisdom and judgment 
of his wife—with her removed there was no power to keep the prophet 
controlled, so that when in A.D. 622 (the Mohammedan year 1) he was forced 
to flee from Mecca to Medina, his thoughts were of revenge and his aim 
conquest. In Mecca he had been a preacher of righteousness; at Medina he 
became a soldier anda ruler. He saw that the man who held Mecca with its 
ancient heathen shrine would rule Arabia. Organising a forlorn hope to save 
his life, when the Meccans attacked Medina, he won a surprise success, and that 
vittory drew to him a couple of dissatisfied local tribes, so that he was 
immediately provided with a guerilla army. Then events tumbled over them- 
selves. Mohammed had intended to make Jerusalem the Holy City of his new 
faith, but when the Jews of Medina turned against him, he vowed to fight them 
while life lasted and determined that Mecca should take Jerusalem’s place. So 
by Suras of the Quran he cut out all the Jewish faith and instituted new feasts, 
fasts and ritual, 

Now Medina was on the caravan route to Mecca, which was a valuable strategic 
position, so with his young army he raided the caravans and starved his home 
town into submission. When he entered Mecca as a conqueror he dictated 
terms, saluted every idol in the city and then destroyed them, and then, by a 
master-stroke of policy, solemnly consecrated.the Black Stone (Ka’aba) as the 
visible centre of the worship of Allah for ever. Thus he satisfied his own 
longing for Mecca and won the pilgrimage-loving Arabs to the new faith. 


Then he set a limit of time for every Arab to submit or die. The tribes came 
to heel and were “ converted.” His next astounding step was to send a circular 
letter demanding submission to the greatest monarchs of the world, to the Roman 
Emperor, the King of Egypt and the King of Persia. What superb audacity 
for an unknown Arab chief to challenge the rulers of the world’s mightiest 
empires! It was the slight on one of his ambassadors bearing his challenge 
that caused Mohammed to draw the sword and begin the mighty campaign of 
world conquest. In revenge he sent a little force into Palestine, but the Byzantine 
Official met them with an army and sent them reeling. Another force was 
organised and ready to set out when Mohammed died in A.D. 632 in the arms of 
Ayesha, his then favourite wife. Eight years after his flight from Mecca, Moham- 
med had captured it, and when he died two years later he was lord of Arabia. 

At his death there was in Medina a large number of faithful followers led by 
Abu Bakr, Ali and Omar, who believed passionately in one Almighty God, 
Who had revealed His truth to His prophet, and that their lives must be spent 
in doing God’s will as interpreted by His prophet. 
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_Abu Bakr became the first Khalifa or successor of Mohammed. He was 
Siven no time to think, for as soon as the news of Mohammed’s death spread, 
Arabia revolted and it was only his magnificent bravery, faith and skill which 
pulled Islam through the darkest hour it has ever known. He refused to cancel 
the punitive expedition to Roman Syria, though it robbed him of his army. 
He held out with his pathetic remnant till the expedition returned triumphant, 
and then by stunning blows he convinced the Arabs of the truth of the Muslim 
Gospel, for to the Arab Bedawi, as to other Orientals, force is the greatest of all 
arguments. Thoroughly disciplined, the Arabs were fired with enthusiasm 
for fighting by promises of all booty taken and paradise when they died. So 
with mighty fury they set out to attack the Empires of the World, to such effeé& 
that only 100 years after the death of the Prophet, the Caliph of Islam ruled one 
of the mightiest empires the world has ever known, stretching from the West 
Coast of Africa to China. 

A year after Mohammed’s death, Heraclius, the Roman Emperor, who had 
but recently brought back the true Cross to Jerusalem, smarting under a double 
set-back in Syria, personally led there a huge army. His vast forces, composed 
of different nationalities, who were little better than slaves with nothing to inspire 
them, were faced by wild hordes of natural fighters, delirious with holy passion, 
whose ideal was death in battle. In one dreadful battle on the Yermuk in a.p.634 
the power of Constantinople in Syria was shattered, as whole companies at a time 
were driven over precipices to the ravines below and the Emperor, sick at the 
sight of the slaughter, awaited his doom with his cloak over his face. The Roman 
Empire retired from Syria for ever. The next year the might of the Persian 
Empire was smashed by the capture of its capital, and in eight years the whole 
of Persia was incorporated in the Empire of Islam. By a.p. 640 Christian 
Egypt had been conquered, its fall due as much to the shameful quarrelling 
of the Christians as to anything else. Three Empires in eleven years! Then 
Westward Ho! over Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria and Morocco till, but thirty 
years after the death of the Prophet, Akbar spurred his horse into the Atlantic 
rollers. Spain fell next and then half of France, and Europe was only saved 
by Charles Martel, “ The Hammer,” King of France, at Tours exaétly one hundred 
years after Mohammed died. Meanwhile other armies had been just as successful 
Bastwards ; Christian Armenia, Turkestan and Afghanistan fell, the farthest 
limits of Alexander the Great’s Empire were passed and Islam entered China 
itself. Twice in that mighty hundred years was Constantinople itself besieged, 
but it was too strong to be assaulted or starved and survived for a further eight 
hundred years. 

It was the zeal for the Living God which brought the Kingdoms of the world 
under the sway of Islam. Mohammed chose the very way Jesus Christ refused. 
He aimed at being a Moses—he succeeded in becoming a Cromwell. 


§ 3. The Faith of the Muslims 
When Mohammed died in A.D. 632 the Quran had not been compiled. It 
could be recited by his close companions, but it had never been written down, 
When the majority of those companions were killed in the first great victory 
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a year later, it became urgently necessary to do something, if the inspired words 
Were not to be lost for ever. So those who could do:so, wrote down all they 
femembered and it was found that there were several differences in their versions 
(an interesting example for people who stumble over the slight Bible contra- 

Ctions), Eventually one version was finally agreed on and has been accepted 
as the standard down to the present day. The finished work, written in Arabic, 
the “ Language of the Angels,” is about the size of the New Testament. It has 
114 Suras or Chapters, of unequal length, arranged with the long ones first and 
short 75 last, almost exaétly the reverse order from that in which they were 
received, 

To every zealous Muslim on earth the Quran is the uncreated word of God, 
which always existed at the right hand of Allah and was delivered to the Archangel 
Gabriel to give to the Prophet bit by bit. The Quran is the unquestionable 
authority on all matters of doétrine and praétice. But there is also an additional 
book called Suma or The Traditions. This contains stories of the customs 
and habits of the prophet and is used as a guide to behaviour in all phases of 
life, accepted and believed by all the faithful. 

These two great Books are called the “Roots or Istam.” There are also two 
“BRANCHES.” The first is called Ijma or the Agreement and is used whenever 
any point comes up, which is not covered by the Quran and Sunna. For such 
to be accepted there must be Ijma or Agreement between all the accepted leaders 
of Islam and once that is reached the point raised becomes an Article of Faith. 
The other branch is called Ozas or Reasoning by Comparison. New problems 
must be tackled by comparing them with the Quran, Sunna and Ijma and, if 
in agreement with them, can be solved authoritatively. 

After the Roots and the Branches come the “ Five PILLARS OF THE FAITH.” 
These are Duties compulsory for all Muslims :— 

1. The Saying of the Creed: “ La Maha il Allah, Mohammed Rasul Allah.” 
The hold this has on the Mohammedan world is tremendous. It is so easily 
learned and never forgotten. 

2. The carrying out of the five daily Prayers, before each of which the cere- 
monial washing must be performed. Either in private or public these prayers 
must be said in the direction of the Ka’aba at Mecca. The times are just before 
sunrise, high noon, “at the yellowing of the sun,” just after sunset, and at night. 
The human voice is the churchbell of Islam, and the Muezzin calls from the 
minaret of the Mosque at the stated times. 

3. The thirty days fast of “ Ramadan,” when no food, drink or bodily pleasure 
is permitted from sunrise to sunset. This is very striétly but only formally 
kept, and those who Starve all day, feast all night, but it matters not so long as 
the Letter of the Law is observed. 

4. Almsgiving, Alms for the poor are colleéted in Muslim countries, 
like a tax, by officials. 

5. The “ Hadj” or Pilgrimage to Mecca, which every Muslim must, either 
by himself or by proxy, make at least once in his life. 

There is also an extra Duty not included in the Pillars, the “ Jihad” or Holy 
War against infidels. 
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Then come the “ FrvE DOCTRINES OF ISLAM” :— 


1. God. There is but one, Allah, Creator and Ruler of the Universe, Almighty, 
with power unlimited and unrestrained, who can do both good and evil and 
predetermines every action and thought of man. Allah has one hundred mos 
beautiful names and the faithful repeat ninety-nine of them on their Rosaries— 
legend has it that only the camel knows the hundredth. To a Muslim the idea 
of a God of Love is absurd, for that implies a limitation of Allah’s power. So 
too the idea of God as a Father is repugnant, for man is not made in the image 
of Allah and in no sense is a parttaker of God’s nature. Therefore the Muslim 
has no real sense of sin, for all he does is willed by Allah—it is &/smet, he cannot 
help himself. 

2. The Servants of God. Firstly Angels, whose desire is to love and know 
and serve God, who intercede with God for man. Secondly Jinni (the Geni 
of the Arabian Nights) some of whom are believers and some are unbelievers. 

3. The Books: The Quran; first five Books of the Old Testament; the 
Psalms of David and the Gospel of Jesus. 

4. The Prophets: Mohammed, Jesus, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
David and so on. Mohammed is the greatest of all and was the only one sent 
to the whole world. Jesus, the second greatest and the only sinless man, was 
the son of Joseph and Mary, was caught up to Heaven without dying, and shall 
come again to prepare the way for Mohamined’s Second Advent. 

5. The Resurrettion and The Judgment of the Last Day. All mankind, good 
and bad, shall be raised and have to answer for their deeds. All Muslims will 
in the end be saved, no matter what their record. The last state is either Heaven 
or Hell. Heaven is a luscious garden of fruits and running streams, with delightful 
nooks in which the most amazingly beautiful damsels wait to give the righteous 
their eternal reward. Hell is a place of fiery tortures. 


Such is Islam, the purely physical religion, which subjugates women to the 
tank.of superior cattle and sanétifies slavery and, far from raising the races which 
accept it, in every case holds them back in fatalistic apathy. 


The Islam of the Malays however is freely blended with the old spirit-worship 
of their animistic forefathers, evidences of which can be seen every day at Pulau 
Brani and elsewhere, such as the “ Anchak,” or basket containing a figure of 
dough and offerings of sweets and flowers, put outside the houses of all sick, 
so that the spirits may be tempted by the offerings to fix on to the bread figure 
and free the invalid. The “ Pawang” or witch-doétor is an important person 
in nearly all “ kampongs” and makes his living by selling charms for protection 
against evil spirits. In his religion the Malay is singularly slack, overlooking the 
times for prayer and only nominally keeping Ramadan, but he has an extra- 
ordinary keenness for the Hadj, for more people go to Mecca from Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies than from India. The pilgrimage does not usually 
improve the Malay, as is shewn by the proverb: “If thy friend has been once 
to Mecca, trust him not; if twice avoid him; if thrice flee from him as from 
Shaitan (Satan) himself.” Such in short is the religion of the Malay. 
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TOSH 
A Letter to my Grandfather on his joining Toc H 


% Al page or ino,” says the author of this letter, “of sheer light-hearted absurdity, intimate to the 
affairs of the Family, might serve to balance the deeper-minded philosophy which frequently (and rightly so) 
appears in the JOURNAL. ‘A little nonsense now and then, you know? So here goes !—Ep. 


VY ou; my Ancient, having been bitten by the bug of brotherhood, contracted 

- the fever of fellowship, broken out into the sweat of service, and being 
now all spotty with the measles of membership, would seem in need of a friendly 
finger to point out the pitfalls that wait to snare your tottering tootsics. Let 
one who has tripped and fallen take you by the tab, lug or ear, and show them 
unto you. Read on, my greybeard, mark and learn well; the digestion may prove 
a somewhat difficult matter. 

Committces.—These (I have it on the best authority) are inventions of the Devil. 
Too many committees spoil the Branch. Were I so minded, I would relate to 
you the tale of one Branch in particular—but no. It is a harrowing Story and you 
are not over-strong. Join no committee, my venerable. It is the road to ruin. 
When once a man has served on a committee, he is never quite the same again 
... theres always something. 

Treasurers.—-Txeasurers are born and not paid. Shun them like the plague. 
The majority of them are Income Tax Colle&tors run to seed. The rest are 
Scotsmen. ‘There is a Story extant of the consternation caused by the sudden 
arrival of a Treasurer in Heaven. They tried to obtain an eviction, but 
couldn’t find a lawyer. 

These misguided men, who talk in millions and think in Aberdeen, spend 
their lives grinding down the common or garden Branch members, and these 
common or garden Branch members that have been ground down, well, they get 
all gritty and frayed, and—in faét I don’t think Treasurers ought to be allowed ! 
They spend their time in two ways only. When they are not treasuring they are 
appealling to a poverty-stricken blokage to fumble in the coffer and throw 
their ha’ pennies on the drum—and vice virtue—er—pro bouno—gloria mundi—oxr words 
to that effe@. There does, however, exist one perfe Treasurer. Yes. The 
property of N m Branch. Answers to the name of “Dave.” When 
requested to speak, he answers invariably “ I have nothing to say!” I——(One 
moment. Grandpa has swooned.) 

Padres.—Beware of those with whiskers and elastic-sided boots. They may 
ask you to sing ata P.S.A. Of the rest, being prudent, I will say nothing. 

Wardens —They who keep watch and ward. Moral: Never lend a warden 
your time-piece. 

Marks.—Atre of two kinds, my venerable one—Finger and Toc H. If you 
leave the former, suspcét a leaky fountain-pen. If you leave the latter, your 
brain must have slipped. Should you ever dwell in a Toc H Mark, never leave 
your studs in the bedroom. Hostellers are very studious these days. Never 
sing in the bath-room—it is apt to chip the enamel. 
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Hoffellers.—E-vex be careful in your choice of a room-mate. Should a man put 
his feet upon the mantelpiece or table, or take off his boots in the presence of 
visitors, be wary—for there is something not quite nice about him. 

Eggs.—Staple Food at most Marks. Good in parts, the outside being most 
nutritious. (Mark Wardens who favour candour in advertising might well 
display a notice “ Fill up here with shell.’’) 

Gueft-night—Fags, food and fellowship (the “eternal triangle of Toc H,” 
to quote H—y of C—n Group). The night on which old-timers foregather to 
swap early experiences, vile tobacco, and colossal lies. The night on which 
everbody sings—including people who have had their voices well brought out, 
and others who have had theirs well pushed back. Pin your ears well back on 
Guest-nights, my whiskered one, and give your epiglottis a fighting chance. 

Toc H Rovers.—-Are (to quote Tubby) like manure—they are all right spread 
about, but a bit strong when they get together! Hairy, bristly-chinned he-men, 
for the most part, they delight in fresh air, applying it to the knees in copious 
quantities. Never sleep with a Rover. Like milk, he is apt to turn in the night. 

Ham.—See eggs. 


Secretaries—Shade your eyes, my old one. Here are the world’s workers, 
(I was one myself once.) Mere words arc futile in an attempt to render them due 
praise. They standalone. These clever, competent men slave without cessation, 
toil without let or halt, work like—like adding machines. (One moment—a few 
hundred halos, please!) Day after day, night after night, may they be found 
tracking down “speakers,” ordering ties from Charlie Thompson, cunningly 
converting confused probationers into “whole-hog”’ full-timers, cooking accounts, 
diddling the Income Tax people, scribbling a thousand screeds. Their tool is 
the pen, and the wage of the pen is penury. So, Hats off to the Secretaries ! 


Jobmasters.—I£ I could not be a Secretary, I would be a Jobmaster. Out with 
your pocket dictionary, my ancient, and let us define “ Jobmaster ” according to 
the pedants. “ Jingo—jinriksha—Ha! Jobmaster! One who lets out horses 
and carriages for hire.” H’m! the average jobmaster may know nothing of 
hiring horses, but he can certainly sell youa pup. As an instance let me state the 
case of the bloke who, believing himself to be despatched by his Jobmaster to 
a Boys’ Club, arrived at the address given him to find it was the Dogs’ Home! 
Jobmasters live highly laborious days, and the blighters make everyone else 
do the same. They know, as do most of us, that there is no such thing as 
unemployment in Toc H. Jobmasters are caught young. When they fall in 
love they are placed on rigorous probation and set to weeding onions. This 
is an infallible cure. Early in life they develop beady eyes. Their motto is 
Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio, which being translated means “ Never clout a willing 
worker on the jaw.” 


ce 


Probationers-—You were one yourself not many moons agone, my giddy old 
geezer. Remember this. Be Kind. Be Patient. Pity Their Ignorance. Pro- 
bationers are queer cattle, and of every breed—good ’uns and bad. Some men 
may be bad egpgs—al/ the more reason why we shouldn't drop then. 

Yours in Toc H, Parp, 
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St. Augustine s College, Canterbury 
A 


TAZHEN Saint Augustine and his little band of followers came to England 

"Yin 597, he established, as everyone knows, the foundations of that religious 
house which became Canterbury Cathedral. It is not so widely realised, however, 
that outside the city of Canterbury he established another monastery “ where,” 
as Bede tells us, “ King Ethelbert ereéted from the foundation a church of the 
blessed apostles Peter and Paul, and endowed it with various benefaétions, to be 
a burying place for Augustine himself and all the bishops of Canterbury, as also 
for the Kings of Kent.” The church in the monastery here mentioned stood until 
the last quarter of the eleventh century, when it was taken down, together with 
two others nearby, and the great Norman abbey of SS. Peter, Paul and Augustine 
erected in its place. 


In Saxon times this monastery, the first English Benediétine house, had become 
a great centre of missionary activity. Within its walls taught Archbishop Theodore 
of Tarsus, Benediét Biscop, and Abbot Hadrian of Africa. From tt went out 
Saint Aldhelm and Saint John of Beverley, and a whole host of saintly and daunt- 
less preachers, known and unknown, carrying the Faith of the Gospel throughout 
the savage darkness of heathen England. 


To the medieval Englishman, the shrine of Saint Thomas 4 Becket was much 
mote thrilling than that of Saint Augustine, and the fame of the abbey was greatly 
overshadowed by that of its mote illustrious sister-house within the walls. Even 
so, the lesser house has no unworthy story. In 1300 was built the great gateway 
of Abbot Fyndon, still one of the most beautiful things in Canterbury; and still 
one can see, spread over acres of ground, the foundations and ruined walls of the 
great church and its adjacent buildings. 
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In 1538, under threat of artillery, the last abbot and his monks surrendered 
the abbey to King Henry VIII. It was dissolved and plundered, the great church 
fell into ruin, and the other buildings became a royal palace and subsequently 
a private house. Later decades saw many changes. The stonework provided 
generations of Canterbury builders with material, and the greater part of the 
buildings disappeared, their foundations becoming hidden underground. The 
great tower of the church stood in a ruined condition until early in the last century, 
when it was demolished. In 1836 Abbot Fyndon’s gateway was a brewhouse, 
and the guest hall and kitchen were a tavern. The great court had become “ The 
Old Palace Gardens,” a sort of provincial copy of Vauxhall, given over to dancing, 
fireworks and variety shows. 

Such was its condition in 1843, when one of the prominent laymen of the 
Oxford Movement, Dr. Robert Brett, visited it, and wrote to a newspaper about 
it. The whole site was purchased by A. J. Beresford-Hope, and a plan was 
unfolded for establishing a missionary college there. Its re-foundation makes a 
long Story; it is enough to say that on Saint Peter’s Day, 1848, it was dedicated 
by Archbishop Sumner in the presence of a great and distinguished company, 
and became once more a home of Christian learning and a power-station of mission- 
ary activity. Since that day over 7oo men have gone out from this, the very 
spot where St. Augustine planted his mission-station in the heart of heathen 
England, to carry that same faith to many a dark corner of the earth. Once again 
the old walls echo to the sound of hymn and litany, and once again the Holy 
Sacrifice is offered daily where the Abbots’ guest-chapel once stood. 

The training of a mission padre is a long business. For most of us, four to 
five years is the rule, and then two years’ practical work in England In many 
ways we are rather like a Toc H “monk.” Here are some sixty men, of all ages 
from eighteen to thirty-five, of all kinds and callings ; the young fellow from the 
factory and from the public school; the engineer, the clerk, the soldier, the 
Newfoundland fisherman, the man down from the ’varsity, the colonial farmer— 
all gathered, “ out of many into one,” conglomerated together in one place for 
one purpose—a veritable human “ zoo.” 


Our day’s work Starts at seven, with Matins, followed by a Celebration; the 
morning is devoted to work, either le€tures or “ swat,” and the afternoon to 
play—“ rugger,” fives, rowing, or cricket and lawn-tennis in the summer. The 
late afternoon (four days a week) and evening is also given up to work, with 
Evensong, at seven, and Compline brings the day to a close at 10 p.m. 


Besides the usual theological course we have practical instruction in things 
likely to be needed in our aétive work, printing, carpentry, elementary medicine 
and surgery (binding up the out-patients in the local hospital), and we manage 
two little chapels, one in the local workhouse and one in a nearby village. 


It is one of our proud boasts that no suitable man is ever turned away because 
he is unable to pay for his training here. Our House is surely one that has much 
in common with Toc H, being as it is a house that rose from ruin and desolation 
to become a centre of Fellowship and a power-house of Service. 

“ BROWNO.” 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE L. W.H. 


“Jesus is always urging seriousness in refle&tion; seriousness in aétion too—an emphasis 
on doing, but on doing with a clear sense of what one is about and why. A part of aétion is 
clear thought; you must think a thing out, He says, and then a% or let it alone.” 


J. R. Grover: The Jesus of History. 


“THE belief upon which a Christian student strives to build his life lies in a 

clear perception of the faét that human existence has a meaning and purpose 
far beyond the here and now. He believes that God is a Spirit, the great ener- 
gising spirit by Whom the world is being made. He believes that Christ was 
God incarnate Who showed men what God is like and how their lives should 
be lived if they were to gain the utmost from the experience. He believes that 
he himself is a spirit; making use of a God-given body to gain experience and 
enrich his powers; moreover that God has entrusted to him a share in the 
building of His Kingdom. Looking at the life of Christ he realises that one of 
the secrets of His wonderful power lay in His complete dedication ; a dedication 
which he knows he must strive to achieve in his own life because it is a funda- 
mental without which no measure of success can be obtained. 


Was there not something of these thoughts in the minds of the pioneers 
of Toc H when they promised first and foremost “ to listen now and always to 
the voice of God”? To-day this pledge is not taken by men only but by 
women too. There may be still some who cannot see what part a woman may 
play in Toc H, but is there one who can deny her claim to an equal spiritual 
existence ? Some of us go further; we believe that God needs both men and 
women to be His tools in the building of His Kingdom here on earth and that 
we are all interdependent and have each a duty to the whole. 


The fellowship demanded by Toc H is perhaps a much bigger task for women 
than for men, their lives being in many cases more restricted and their up- 
bringing more conventional. Those who are prepared to live it out find 
themselves “up against it”? time and again. This in itself is a tremendous 
challenge, and here the understanding comradeship of men could be of infinite 
value. As we Strive to build we learn courage and humility. Seeking always 
for goodness, truth and beauty, our eyes become opened to the true value of every 
life well lived, and even the smallest task well done gains a new significance. We 
realise as never before the great responsibilities of riches and power. We cease 
to envy or despise. We honour the man who does his job well, no matter what 
that job is, and we find ourselves unable to condemn any life of seeming failure 
as we compare our poor efforts with what we might have done. Fellowship 
has a two-fold purpose—onc the gift it brings of ever-widening visions, the other 
the opportunities it gives of service. There are many to-day who believe that 
such a fellowship cannot exist between men and women. We would not in 
any way deny the difficulties, but we do claim that it is possible and exceptionally 
enriching, moreover that no fellowship can be complete which completely debars 
either men or women. 
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As for the service, there can sutely not be a Branch or Group of Toc H to-day 
which does not sometimes need the help of women. One raison d'etre of the 
League of Women Helpers is to be there if needed ; they do not wish to force 
their services, but their ideal is to be truly helpful, and, if their Group is well 
balanced, their knowledge of the women’s side of the city’s problems should be 
invaluable to the men in their surveys and service. It must not be forgotten 
that they exist, secondly, in order to give service of their own and to spread 
Toc H ideals amongst women and girls. The variety of the jobs they undertake 
is too great to enumerate, but their necessity needs no comment especially to 
men who are awake to the many and varied calls which service makes on their 
lives. There are cases where the co-operation of men and women is decidedly 
a Strength ; for example, in the running of mixed clubs, or in the entertaining of 
disabled soldiers. 


Fair-mindedness is the natural outcome of the spiritual point of view, for as 
we progress in thought, we realise that the opinions of others are the diamonds 
which cut our own minds—gems into those gleaming facets which catch and 
reflect beauty and light and so greatly enhance their value. Women have a 
gift to bring Toc H which if rejeGted is a loss. 


Wherever Toc H is expressing itself in its truest and best form there will be 
found a League of Women Helpers who are equally valuable amongst the women 
of the city. We believe that this is the ideal, but we would never force its 
growth lest being too immature we fall by the way. Should we not ask our- 
selves very seriously, “ Am I ready for this widest of all fellowships? AmI 
giving my best in its building, or am I perhaps pulling it down; bringing into 
it an atmosphere which is something less than what I know to be my best?” 

If we feel that we have a long way to go, let us realise that here lies another 
challenge. Let us see that we grow more worth while every day that we live; 


but if we don’t care enough to take that trouble then let us quit and not mar 
“ God’s Show.” GARDENER. 


THE NEW PILGRIM'S PROGRESS CONTINUED 


T)AT LEONARD sailed from Australia on s.s. “ Narkunda” on February 9, and landed on 
I March 21 at Plymouth, whence he went home to his own family for a few days. Here 
are three final letters to Toc H. Manchester, the first written on January 3 :— 


I. 
My dears, By the side of a Railway, Tasmania. 

For the last four hours I’ve been sitting in the sun on a pile of old sleepers by the side of a 
Stationary train, while two miles ahead a breakdown gang is working on a broken axle of an 
earlier train. It’s only a single track, so nothing can be done except to wait patiently for the 
line to be cleared, but it’s annoying since I shall miss the daily conneétion to Burnie, whither 
I am bound. The majority of my companions in delay are holiday-makers hoping to catch a 
boat back to Melbourne, and are worrying the poor guard and engine-driver, who know nothing, 
by ceaseless questions as to when we are likely to reach Launceston. I am being much wiser, 
quietly strafing away at an overgrown pile of unanswered letters, and in particular, sending 
you a further instalment of my pilgrimage. 
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My last month in Vitoria was spent almost entirely in Country Extension work.* It has 
been a splendid and wonderful experience, secing something of the Hinterland, where Toc H has 
found even a warmer welcome than in the big cities. There are now nine or ten groups at work 
in the country areas, and seedlings have been planted that ought before long to be showing 
vigorous signs of life. The difficulty always is leadership. Plenty of fine material for the 
tank and file of membership exists everywhere, but leaders are as hard to find as pearls in a 
barrel of oysters. With the approach of Christmas, I came across to Tasmania, and for the 
last ten days have been sight-seeing and holidaying in this garden of the South. So many 
people arc away that I’ve been unable to get any meetings together, and have been mercifully 
dumb, except on Sundays. Now, however, I’m on the stump again, and all being well, start 
a three days’ campaign in Byrnie to-morrow, followed by an attempt to found a Group in 
Launceston. 

One day last week a party of us set out in an ancient car to “do” Port Arthur. Port Arthur 
was a penal settlement in the Van Dicmen’s Land days forthe worst of the transported conviéts, 
The whole place is now in ruins, but enough remains to fire one’s imagination with the ghastly 
cruelty of the whole regime. In one place a narrow neck of land conneéts the Port Arthur 
peninsular with the mainland. Across this neck wild, half-starved dogs were chained at in- 
tervals—and the bays each side were kept stocked with man-eating sharks attraéted in-shore 
by a daily feed of raw meat. Escaping convicts had to run the gauntlet of dogs or sharks ; and 
none, I believe, ever escaped to safety through that cordon of ferocity. 

On another day I climbed Mount Wellington (4,166 ft.) and was rewarded by a wonderful 
view of the bays and islands of this much-indented coast. On yet another, we had a bathing 
picnic to.an ocean beach, and surfed to our heart’s content. We bathed on the afternoon of 
Christmas Day and got so sunburnt that I’m still sore. Can it be the same world that contains 
the storms and snowdrifts of your experience? My love to you all. The engine is whistling 
us all aboard, so I suppose the breakdown gang have cleared a path for us. I hope to be home 
six wecks after you get this note. A happy New Year to us all! 

Ever yours affectionately, 
Par. 


Il. 
Government House, 
Hobart. 
21.1.1928. 
Brothers © mine and all goodhearted folk, 

Inall probability this is the last letter I shall write to you from Australia, since long before you 
receive it I shall be on the homeward trek. A month to-day I shall be having my last sight of 
the Austtalian coast before the good ship ‘‘ Narkunda” plunges out into the Indian Ocean, with 
Colombo as our first port of call. 

In an hour’s time I’m due to go aboard the“ Zealandia” for the two days’ run across to Sydney. 
In Sydney I just have time to take a deep breath before catching the Brisbane mail. Actually 
I’m off to Rockhampton—my furthest north—for a farewell Guest-night with the six months’ 
old Group. Twenty hours only in Rockhampton and I turn for home ; for from Rockhampton 
I work my way down the east coast to Sydney, having final meetings in Brisbane, Southport, 
and Newcaff/e en route. After a week of farewells in Sydney I turn westwards for more tears 
and talking in Melbourne, Geelong and Ballarat until finally I go aboard the “ Narkunda” in 
Adelaide. 


* An article on “The country development of Toc H in Australia " by “ Don "Cleland (Registrar, Western Australia), 
appeared in the November JOURNAL, 1927, p- 416. 
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Pm not a bit looking forward to all this wrench of leave-taking, though I’m thrilled at the 
thought that I really am coming to theend of my long exile from England, Home and Beauty. 

My month in Tasmania has gone like a flash. In my last letter I told you of my sightseeing 
during Christmas week. With the New Year I went north to Barnie and Launceston and got 
Groups going in both places. Of the return to Hobart from Launccston I could write a whole 
book. I talked to the Rotary at their weekly lunch meeting, with a car waiting outside to dash 
me off to a Guest-night in Hobart the minute I had finished with the Rotarians. It wasa roasting 
day (101.2 was the official shade reading) but on the open road it felt like twice that. Anyway 
along a level road we boiled our radiator, and when the chauffeur unscrewed the cap, it shot 
five feet into the air at the top of a regular geyser of boiling water. He, poor man, had a badly 
scalded arm, which didn’t improve matters, especially when it came to changing wheels. The 
heat was lifting all the old patches on the tyres, and we spent some hectic minutes repairing 
tubes and changing wheels. Finally we reached Hobart an hour late and thoroughly boiled. 
However, the excellence of the Guest-night soon made me forget the horrors of that ride. 

Last Saturday I had a new experience. The Governor had promised to go in State to the 
Races, but when the hour of departure arrived the chauffeur was missing. He waited five minutes, 
fuming, and then accepted my offer to take the place of the missing man. Td never driven 
the car before, but cheek carries you through a lot and we duly arrived at the race course, 
A mounted escort was waiting and behind it we drove up the middle of the course to the Grand- 
stand. As the Governor alighted, the band played “the King,” and in excitement of not 
knowing whether to stand up or sit down and raise my hat, I Stopped the engine! I feverishly 
looked for the self-starter, but couldn’t see anything that even remotely looked like one. I had 
visions of being trampled to death by the first race already due, or of being ignominiously towed 
away by the mounted police. However, I managed to catch the eye of the A.D.C., who came 
back and showed me the self-starter hidden under the mat. So all was well, though I went off 
with a terrible scrunching of gcars—reminiscent of Monty (Callis) and the Jowett | (now being 
driven by “ Dusty?” Miller in the Eaft Yorkshire Area) 

Another new experience in Tasmania was judging a Singing competition, at a Girl Guides’ 
Camp—and teaching the said Guides “ Ilkla Moor.” Tasmania is a delightfully friendly little 
island. The people are charming but charaéteristically slow like all good Britishers. It takes 
them a long time to take to a new idea, and Toc H is even now, after 2} years, confined to the 
handful of stronghearts that caught the infection when I was out before. However, I’m very 
hopeful that the tide of interest has turned and is coming in fast. God Grant it may be so! 

I expect it has struck you all that there is a very close conneétion betwcen 1928 and Toc H. 
1928 is a leap year, so called because it is the year in which we all make new resolutions “to 
leap with joy to any task for others.” 

Blessings on you and much love, 
Pat. 


iBT, 
R.M.S. “ Narksunda,” 

My dears, Mediterranean. 

Within two days we reach Marseilles, when I will be able to post this, my last letter to you. 
I am coming round by boat, while this will go overland and so beat me home by about a week. 
In the excitement of seeing you all again I shall probably forget to tell you all the news, so I’m 
taking the opportunity of a cold windy day to tell you all about the last leg of my pilgrimage. 
After a series of farewell Guest-nights round the coast of Australia I sailed from Fremantle on 
February 20, exactly a year since I landed at Albany on my way out. I had a great send off and 
just as the last ropes were being thrown off, a boomerang was thrust into my hand, whichis 
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Australia’s charmingly symbolic way of saying “ Will ye no come back again.” An invitation 
which ] hope it may be possible some day to accept, for I warn you in advance that I have left 
2 800d big chunk of my heart behind me in that sunny land of big-hearted generous folk. 


The first excitement of the voyage was the discovery of a stowaway on board, who surrendered 
AS Soon as we were out of sight of land. He proved to be a very decent fellow with a genuine 
hard luck story. After twenty years’ service in the Army he was discharged with an exemplary 
charaéter and decided to try his hand as a settler in West Australia. He took his wife and new- 
born baby with him, and was settled on the land in conneétion with a group settlement scheme. 
For two years he laboured to clear his plot of virgin bush. During this time another baby was 
born, and his townbred wife never ceased to yearn for home, hating the loneliness and isolation 
of the bush. Eventually she went to hospital, and then the blow fcll. The land on which he 
had spent two ycars hard labour—and, my word, it is hard labour clearing the bush—was con- 
demned as unsuitable, and he was told he must begin again on a new plot. That broke his heart 
so he decided to send his wife home and bought a passage for her with his savings. The £12 
left Over, he gave to her to carry her through until he could earn enough to buy a passage for 
himself, From the day she sailed, he tried in vain to get work. Each day he got more desperate, 
until a sudden chance came his way, when he was given a bob to carry some luggage on board 
the “ Narkunda”—and he took it. As faras Colombohe was of course a prisoner under open 
arrest, for the penalty for Sstowing away is a month’s imprisonment and deportation back to the 
port of departure. However, two or three of us got busy and interviewed the Captain who was 
quite sympathetic, and agreed todo all he could to help. Inaddition we got up a fund to pay 
the stowaway’s passage if the Company’s agent at Colombo and the police could be persuaded 
not to prosecute. So the matter rested until we reached Colombo. No sooner had we anchored 
in the harbour than four members of Toc H came off and found me Still asleep in my cabin. 
In self defence I must tell you that it was only about 6 a.m. However, the point is that one of 
the four was Col. Dowbiggin—the Inspector General of Police—so to him I told the stowaway’s 
story. + His reply was to take me ashore in his launch and, after a very cheery breakfast party 
at the Grand Oriental, to trot me over to the P. & O. Offices, where the head man is Mr. Tatham 
—a member of Toc H. Between the two of them the matter was quickly arranged, and when we 
sailed next day, the stowaway was still on board, having been allowed to exchange the role of 
prisoner for that of passenger. Incidentally, thanks to the generosity of the passengers, in 
addition to the £57 necessary for his passage, I have £40 to give him and his wife to help them 
get together a new home and make a new Start. I’ve also got the promise of a job for him, 
so “he’s on the pig’s back.” During the run across to Colombo, I gave a lantern lecture on 
Toc H, and nothing could have rounded it off more convincingly than the faét that the two men 
on the island who could help or hinder our plans for the stowaway—the head of the police and 
the big noise in the Shipping Company—were both members of Toc H. 


At Colombo I had two wonderful days. The Lamp which the P. of W. lit this December 
for the Colombo Branch had just arrived, so my visit was made the occasion of a rare and memor- 
able jamboree. At 5.45 p.m. we dedicated the Lamp in S. Peter’s Church, The Church was 
filled to overflowing, mostly with men. The Archdeacon, who was dedicating the Lamp in 
memory of the brother and sister of Francis Mathew, told me he knew of nothing in the world 
except Toc H that could bring that body of men together ia Church at the end of an ordinary 
business day, when normally everybody’s sole idea is a bath and a drink. 

After the service, we adjourned to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Institute, which is run by a member 
of Toc H, and there we had a wonderful Guest-night. About 80 of us sat down to supper, 
including the Governor who had motored 120 miles that day to be present, and who Stayed 
to the bitter end, though he had to be up at day-break to motor back those 120 miles to work. 
The Chairman of the Branch is Coloncl Dowbiggin, a rare lad, who kept the show going in 
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masterly fashion. I don’t remember when I enjoyed an evening so much, and it did my heart 
800d to see the way in which Cingalese and Tamils, Burghers and Englishmen were all 
happily unconscious of their colour in the warmth and reality of their friendship in Toc H. 


The next day was one of the most interesting I ever remember. Dowbiggin put his car 
at my disposal and Padre Knight aéted as my guide. The first thing we saw was the Pettah 
Street Boys’ Club, run by the police themselves for homeless Streetarabs. The penalty for having 
no address is the impossibility of getting work, and idleness as we all know is the chief factor 
in the discovery of mischief. In fact, in practically every casc, the first offence of the street 
arab is petty larceny, stealing a couple of bananas or a mango off a fruit stall. The Pettah 
Street Club is designed to give these boys an address. The furniture of the club consists of a 
number of sleeping mats, which are hidden away during the day, a mirror, which is invaluable 
in teaching self-respe&t, a shower bath, a number of lockable lockers, and a ping-pong table. 


That’s all, but the results are marvellous—and it’s almost ludicrous to see the pride with which 
a kid gives “ Pettah Street Boys’ Club ” as his address. Toc H is running a similar Club—the 
Slave Island Boys’ Club, and I imagine that there is room for many more Still. 


We then went to the prison, where the Superintendent—a member of Toc H—is running 
the most remarkable Troop of Rovers in the world I should think, I had the joy of inspecting 
the Troop, though I couldn’t speak to them, for few of them talk English. The Superintendent 
is S.M. and the rest of the Troop are prisoners with sentences of two years and over. The 
P.L. of one Patrol is a murderer in for twenty years, but as smart as you like and obviously a 
very fine Scout. Patrols sleep together in a long shed, which they call their Rover Den, and 
which looks like anything but a prison. Discipline is maintained by the Court of Honour and 
to such a pitch has the scheme been brought, that recently a number of prisoners went off 
without warders to do their first-class hike. Picked ones are going to attend a Gilwell 
course shortly. Isot it amazing ? and just goes to prove that to trusta man, even a criminal, is 
to make him trustworthy. All through the day the Scout training operates—compulsory 
school in the morning; then manual training in the afternoon, with proficiency badges as the 
incentive to work, For example, someone has given the Troop an old motor-car chassis, and 
one Patrol was having instruction on it. Terrifically keen they were: and with a prospett of 
a job as chaffeur when they are discharged. In the evening voluntary classes in English are 
held, at which some of the educated prisoners a&t as ingtruétors, and the Superintendent told me 
that pra¢tically all the Rover prisoners attend. Patrol rivalry and Troop esprit de corps take the 
place of solitary confinement and the lash to keep everyone orderly and hardworking—and the 
results of this bold experiment is that the number of reconviétions have fallen from something 
like 67 per cent, to something like three per cent. I won't swear to the figures, but I think 
Pve got them right. Believe me, it’s a very very amazing show. 


I could hardly tear myself away, but there was another delightful thing to see—a school for 
the sons of the native police. When we got there boxing instru€tion was in progress. Two dusky 
nippers were paraded before us, with boxing gloves already on almost as big as their heads, 
They saluted and stood to attention, while the instruétor asked one how old he was, “ Eight 
sah.” “And you,” “ Nine, sah.” “ What’s your weight?” “ Forty-two pounds, sah,” and 
yours,” “ Forty-one pounds, sah.” “ All right, two one-minute rounds, off you go.” And off 
they went in very truth. Lead and duck and block and swing and sidestep like a couple of pro- 
fessional boxers, and both wearing a grin that almost split their eardrums. After them came 
another pair, and so on for an hour, and all of them enjoying the chance of showing off their 
skill prodigiously. Their boxing instruétor is an old boy of the school, now a Constable and 
champion of all India at his weight. 
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I was loth to leave Colombo, but the “ Narkunda”’ waits for no one, so aboard I came, bringing 
with me a host of happy memories and the convi&ion that Toc H is destined to play a very 
teat and wonderful part in the building of God’s Kingdom in God’s flower garden island of 
Ceylon. At Aden, where we took on a large contingent of passengers from Bombay, we were 
unable to land owing to the presence of plague on shore. All day we lay within sight of that 
dry, rocky, desolate outpost of Empire. As we were leaving I got a message from the seven 
lads who form the Aden Group. They couldn’t come to me, nor I to them, so we exchanged 
greetings by wireless. Most of them are in the Eastern Telegraph Company, and are therefore 
much more in touch with the Family’s doings than one would imagine from their isolated 
Position, 

Our next port of call was Sez, which we reached at 5 a.m. Remembering Colombo I was up 
bright and early: and just as well, for by 5.15 five heroes had rowed out to us at anchor and 
clambered aboard. It was perishing cold, and probably seemed all the cooler by contrast to 
the tropical heat we’ve had since leaving Fremantle. We only had two hours at Suez, just time 
for breakfast together and a chat about the Group, which apparently is going strong, despite 
the continual change of personnel owing to leave and the like. 


As we entered the Canal I got a very pressing invitation from the Group at Alexandria to 
Stay off for a week and sce them, but though the temptation was great I stuck to my programme 
and my ship, and here J am within measurable distance of England, Home and Beauty. Since 
I started this letter we have sailed through the Straits of Messina and passed Stromboli, that 
Strange sea-girt volcano. ‘To-morrow we pass Corsica and the next day make Marseilles, 


Almost before you get this PH be home. So get your hands in training for the mighty grip 
I’m longing to give you all. 
Blessings on you and much love, 
Yours all the way there and back, 
Pat. 


Gilbert Williams in Canada 


IDADRE and Mrs. Williams sailed early in February for Canada, where Gilbert is to travel 
across the Dominion as the chosen “ mopper-up ” after Harry Ellison’s pioneering work 
last year. The first news of their tour comes in a letter from Mrs. Williams to Les Abdy written 
from Toronto on February 21, from which the following extraéts are taken :—“ Alas! though we 
received very many good wishes, they were not enough to control wind and wave. We had, in 
fact, an awful crossing. . . . Canada gave us a brilliant sunny welcome—two days late—and five 
Toc H men came on board and got us rapidly through the landing formalities at about 4.30. 
I was then taken for a drive to sec the beauties of Saint John and left to have tea with some charm- 
ing Canadian ladies, and called for later and taken to the Club, where Gilbert had had an informal 
Toc H meeting. We dined at the Club, and were put on the train which left at 7.30. Next morning 
we reached Sherbrooke at 9.15 and were entertained for twenty-four hours by some delightful 
people. Gilbert spent a long morning seeing people; I had a lovely walk in the snow with my 
hostess. After lunch we were driven round to see the place and went over the University with 
the Principal. Then we went out to a tea party, guests came to dinner and then the men went out 
toa Toc H meeting and the ladies took me to a very fine le€ture (2 hours !) on Shakespeare. 
Midnight found us quite ready for bed! Since then we have stayed at Montreal and Ottawa 
(Gilbert has also visited other places, Quebec among them),and now we are here till next Wednesday, 
when we Start to places for four or three days at each. As you see, it is a pretty hectic time for 
Gilbert, but he is keenly interested in it and all the Toc H men.... Erse T. WILLIAMs.” 
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GILBERT himself wrote a first report to Peter Monie on February 24 from Toronto. Here are 
few paragraphs :— 

“The crossing was a very trying affair, and on Sunday we both wished we had never left 
England! . . . You will be interested to know that we had three Toc H meetings on board— 
a general talk for all who cared to attend, a follow-on meeting for men, and on Sunday afternoon, 
the second Sunday, I was invited to give a talk on “ Fellowship.” Seventeen men were present, 
including four Waratahs. This was a very valuable meeting. Three of the Waratahs are very 
keen and will, I hope, join up when they get to Sydney. The various talks on board were 
very useful, and I have a number of good contatts for work out here. The ship’s officers were 
most kind and I got on well with them. I took a Celebration on Sunday and also the ship’s 
service. We had fourteen boys going to Canada under the B.I.C.A. scheme, and it was pleasing 
to discover that six of these lads had been in touch with Toc H in some way or other; one of 
them was a member of John Daly’s Bible class (7.¢., at South Shields). They had been commended 
to me by a Leeds member, and I was able to have chats with them from time to time. Iam sure 
Toc H can do a very useful bit of work looking after these lads from home.” He gocs on to 
speak of meetings at Sherbrooke, Saint John, Montreal (with a rally of the Groups—Montreal Central, 
Westmount, Verdun, South Shore), Quebec, Ottawa and Toronto. 

(More Canadian news will be found on p. 171). 


MARK I—INDIA 


FN 1925 the parent Lamp for India was lit by our Patron in London and sent out to the Toc H 

Council in Calcutta; in 1926 it was ceremonially lit and deposited in Calcutta Cathedral ; 
in 1927 a Toc H Chapel of Remembrance in the Cathedral was established, where the Lamp 
will burn perpetually (see February JouRNAL, 1928, p 85). And now, in 1928, Calcutta has 
achieved a new landmark in the progress of Toc H, India—Mark I, India,has not only been formally 
sanctioned by the Central Executive at home, but has begun its voyage manned by a full crew. 
The Branch, just promoted, was aétually led on board at the Calcutta Birthday on December 5, 
1927, when Padre Pearson, assisted by the old and new Jobmaésters of the Branch, dedicated 
it The address is 1, Auckland Place, Calcutta. A hearty ‘‘ bon voyage’? from us all! 

W. R. Elliott, Hon. Secretary of the Toc H Council for India, thus describes it in a letter to 
the Hon. Administrator, dated March 8, 1928 :—“ The House is a large residence where cight 
members can live, and it also aéts as Headquarters for the Calcutta Branch and the Calcutta Group. 
There is a large room on the ground floor where supper meetings are held. The House 
consists of this large room for meetings, with a good veranda, and also three bedrooms on the 
ground floor. On the first floor there is a dining-room, drawing-room, four bedrooms and a 
small Chapel. All the bathrooms are provided with sanitary fittings. There is also a tennis 
eourt. The rent is Rs.550 per mensem (or about £400 per annum) and the lease is for two years, 
with an option of a further two. 

Five members of Toc H are living there and three rooms are occupied by new arrivals to 
Calcutta, who stay in the House for one month pending finding suitable accommodation. Padre 
Cyril Pearson was living in the House for the first three months and will probably be going back 
there on June 1. The other fellows in the House at present are fairly mixed, including three 
mercantile assistants and two fellows in engineering shops. The House has been full up from 
the start and is likely to be so always. . . . With eight fellows living in the House, ‘ chummery’ 
bills should not exceed Rs.225 per month in the case of those who can afford to pay it and rather 
less in the case of those who can’t. 

I should like to add that Toc H in Calcutta has already received a tremendous impetus as a 
result of having our own House, and we are now in a position to deal with newcomers from 
Home in a way which we have never done before.” 
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A CONFERENCE AT GLOUCESTER 


“THE enterprise of Gloucester Group in arranging a wee-kend gathering of West Country 

members on March 24-25 was amply rewarded. Bristol (including members of the new 
Groups therc) sent over a good contingent, headed by Padre Maddock ; Cheltenham and Swindon 
Were represented, and the sole visitor from Tewkesbury will surely become the “ nucleus ” of 
a local Group very soon. The family assembled for tea on Saturday at Community House, 
which is, or’will be, a model Toc H headquarters. It is a spacious old house, facing across 
College Green to the magnificent tower of the Cathedral. The house is the headquarters 
of the Rural Community Council (the Secretary of which is a Toc H member) ; and under the 
same roof the Scouts and the Guides, the local societies for Village Industries, for Folk Dancing, 
and for Rescue work have their offices, while Toc Hhas rented the kitchen—now a delightfully 
cosy H.Q.—and has dreams of transforming an adjacent store-room into a Chapel. The whole 
building is a busy centre of social aétivity, with Toc H on the spot and in touch. 


The text for the wee-kend’s discussion was provided by the article entitled A Threefold Cord 
in the December Journat last year, which has already afforded food for thought elsewhere, 
and its success in provoking discussion at Gloucester was undoubted. The “ threefold cord,” 
to which the author likens Toc H, is made up of three strands—Friendliness, Vision, and Service ; 
and to each of these a session, opening with a paper by a chosen speaker, was devoted. 


FRIENDLINESS. 


The first “ paper’ was given by BArcLay Baron (H.Q.) He said that Friendliness, the first 
strand of the threefold cord, could not stand alone: by itself it would appear the unfinished, weak, 
distorted thing which one strand of an unravelled cord must always be. In dealing with it, 
therefore, one could not avoid reference to the other two strands, which, plaited together, make 
up a strong cord, able to bind and hold. There was little need to describe the friendliness 
which the fellowship of Toc H clearly understood. Mankind was gregarious—but often men 
came together like wolves or deer, że., for purposes either of attack or defence against other 
groups of men. ‘The friendliness with which Toc H sought to meet all men was far other than 
this, but that was not to say that it was easier than these offensive or defensive alliances. As 
Neville Talbot had said at a Birthday Festival (1922), brotherhood in Toc H must not be a mere 
sentimental, back-slapping fashion: it was a difficult, adventurous relation between men, to 
be fought for step by step and maintained by constant striving. In the first place, everyone 
present had his own “circle of friends,” a small circle to which he had grown accustomed ; 
and his easiest course was to go on revolving always within it. The first aim of Toc H was to 
bring these small circles of friendship into touch, to make each circle interse€t and break into 
others, to make it coalesce with others and so grow larger. Simple means were used by Toc H 
for this first touch—witness the tea and buns, and the discovery of some such common interest 
as gardening or Gloucestershire, which could bring private and general together in Talbot House, 
or junior clerk and his employer together at a Gueét-night nowadays. That might be the door 
to wider friendliness, but more was needed before men stood together in the wide room of 
friendship. And so friendliness must be ative, i.e., the first Strand of Friendliness must be woven 
with the Strand of Service. The first German member to join Toc H had once asked the speaker, 
as they were on the walk together, to state in its simplest terms the idea underlying the Movement. 
The speaker had replied “ Two ideas—fellowship and service.” Harro Jensen’s rejoinder had 
been iJluminating—“ Why call that ‘two ideas ’—-when it is only one idea?” Toc H, then, 
must never forget that its fellowship was meaningless without service, and its service impossible 
without fellowship. Its friendliness must be “on duty” all the time. Thirdly, Friendliness 
could never hold unless it had Vision, the other strand of the cord, woven with it. It must be 
fore-seeing and far-seeing ; it must have an ultimate purpose ; it must see a vision of the perfect 
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fellowhip and must work always towards it. “ Your friends arc my friends ” was casy to sing 
—specially (as it often was sung) to an accompaniment of beer: it could never be universally 
truc until all the scattered circles of friends had grown into one circle, with a single enclosing 
circumference and a single Centre round which the whole revolved, the pivot of all harmonious 
movement. And that centre could only be Divine—God was the only possible centre for the 
wide and aftive friendliness of Toc H. 


The lively discussion which followed touched on many points—on the difficult art of giving 
friendliness, and not a mere sixpence, to the down-and-out, on befriending the man in prison 
(here two regular visitors to Gloucester Gaol had much to say), etc. 


The Conference then adjourned to a restaurant for supper and an extremely merry sing-song 
—an evening of great friendliness. 


VISION. 


Early nest morning many members made their Communion at St. Mary de Lode, a church 
which is a surprising combination of a lovely little Norman san€tuary with a 19th century nave 
in the railway Station Style of architeéture. After breakfast the second session opened. 


E. Perry (Secretary, Gloucester) read a Striking paper on Vision, the second strand of the cord: 
“ In the second chapter of Aéts of the Apostles,” said the speaker, “ there is the following prophecy 
—‘ Your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams.’ Wherein lies 
the difference between visions and dreams? The di&tionary puts it thus: Vision is defined as 
‘a revelation from God,’ while Dreams are ‘ vain fancies or wild conceits.? So the prophecy 
means that young men shall havea revelation from God, while old men sit idly by and have 
‘vain fancies’ and ‘wild conceits.’ How does this apply to Toc H? Surely in this way. 
We know that all members of Toc H are not young—it is certain that hundreds are (in yeats) 
literally old, thousands are (in years) middle-aged—but every member, if he is a real live member 
of Toc H, is always young in heart and ideals. This being so, it is promised that he shall see 
visions, shall have a revelation from God. And I venture to suggest that only in proportion 
as each individual member does have that vision, that divine revelation of what Toc H should be 
and should do, does see the seemingly impossible accomplished and the miraculous an everyday 
happening, shall Toc H find the strength it needs to go forward to service—morc clearly as the 
vision is more clearly seen.” 


After this introduction the speaker turned to the history of Toc H and reviewed the place 
of visioninit. First he recalled Neville and Tubby opening the Old House as a place of recreation 
—nothing very surprising in that, for “ were there not other recreation rooms?” But they 
did not stop there ; they had a vision of Everyman’s Club, in which all rank could be abandoned, 
and they made it come true. And they found “a carpenter’s bench, old, dirty, cut about, a 
very poor-looking thing—and into what did vision transform that?” The Carpenter’s Bench 
in the Upper Room, “a place which very many men learned to love, a real sanétuary where many 
a man, in his turn, obtained vision, a revelation from God. Here the lights of Toc H were 
really first lighted, and although Neville’s and Tubby’s vision was not then clear enough to see 
all that-was to grow out of it, there, nevertheless, the foundations were laid—and uponvision.” 


The next Step—in 1920 Toc H was reborn—no, that is not the best word, for Talbot House 
never really died—it arose out of sleep, in response to the vision of Tubby and a few survivors 
of the Salient. And their vision this time was “an association which should preserve among 
men and transmit to future generations the traditions of fellowship and service manifested by 
all ranks during the War.” It is permissible to change a word slightly and to say “ an association 
of friendliness and service ”—“ and so we have our Threcfold Cord right from the beginning, 
Friendliness and Service, built round, and founded upon, Vision. That was their vision, and 
with the courage of true visionaries they proceeded to put it into prattice, to turn a vision into 
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a reality? Within two years hundreds of other men had caught the vision and begun to translate 
1t. As it grew clearer it was seen in countries all round the world. Much yet remains to be 
done before the vision of Friendliness and Service is seen everywhere and made to come true— 
but let us believe that the day will come. 

“It is still absolutely vital that every one of us should have vision and yet more vision. If 
We do not, we shall moŝt surely only dream dreams, and, as surely as we do that, Toc H will 
grow old in spirit and will die.” How can we keep and increase our vision? There is only 
One way—the way which built Talbot House in 1915 and sent it forward again in 1920. “It 
is absolutely necessary that we ourselves, as individual members and as a corporate body, should 
get a very deep and clear vision of God Himself.” At this point, some will say that the 
Problem is made too hard: “Isn’t it easier to get a vision which foresees the impossible task 
well and truly done, than to get first a vision of God? I think not” (said the speaker), “for if 
to catch a glimpse of the Mind of God, to get our minds in tune with His seems a great task— 
I feel sure that it is impossible to realise our vision of the end before us unless we do so.” 

Two sayings of Christ answer our question—Except ye become as little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter the kingdom of Heaven, and Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these My brethren, ye did 
it unto Me. ‘The first requisite, then, is to become as little children, “ to forget all our sophistries, 
our cynicisms, our so-called knowledge of the world, and all that we think makes us great men: 
when we have achieved a childlike faith, then we shall be able to know what is the mind of God.” 
That, first of all, is to be our attitude of mind. In the second place, there is our action—“ and 
here the live member of Toc H is already well on the job, ‘ doing unto one of the least of these 
His brethren.’ ” The simplest jobs, sometimes never made known to the jobmaster, may 
help to bring our wills in tune with God’s and show us the vision of Him. 

What is the next step? “ To get a vision of ourselves, each man individually. Let us turn our 
minds inside out, see ourselves as others sce us, find out if we really know what ‘ the spirit of 
Toc H?’ is, look for our weaknesses and shortcomings, think whether we do really ‘listen to 
the voice of God,’ ‘ think fairly, love widely, witness humbly,’ ask ourselves if we actually do 
‘let our light so shine before men that hey may glorify our Father in Heaven.’” At the same 
time “ it is quite essential that we should know, quite humbly, our strong points. As, I think, 
most Jobmasters will tell us, there is a Strong ‘ inferiority complex’ among Toc H members, 
and it is difficult to get a man on his feet and make him become articulate. It took quite a lot” 
(added the speaker, amid sympathetic laughter) “ to get me on my hind legs to-day, but here I 
am, for better or worse—I expeét most of you are saying ‘for worse’! If a man makes some- 
thing like a stocktaking of himself . . . he knows what he can do and what he can’t, and is 
willing to have a cut at the thing he is able to do.” 

Another step remains—to get a vision of “ zhe other fellow.” Having a vision of ourselves, 
a knowledge of our own strength and weakness, will help us “ to think fairly ” of the other chap, 
to “ get under his skin.” His ideals are probably as high as ours, perhaps higher, but his conduct 
may seem different. If you are a man who likes to go to church regularly, don’t put down the 
other fellow who digs his garden on Sunday as a downright bad lot. He may “listen to the 
voice of God ” as well as you, and quite possibly he witnesses more humbly. 

With this threefold vision, then—of God, of ourselves, and of other men—Toc H can face 
the seemingly impossible tasks ahead. The speaker, in conclusion, pointed to three “ jobs ” 
of this kind—the full realisation of the Endowment Fund needed for the advance of the 
Movement ; the establishment of Toc H in ex-enemy countries; and the permeation of all 
creeds and races with the Toc H spirit, “the divine doétrine of Friendliness and Service.” 


SERVICE, 
The discussion on Perry’s paper had to be cut short to make way for the third session, when 
Les AnDY (H.Q.) read a paper on Service, the final strand of the “ Threefold Cord.” He began 
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by saying that service properly took the third place, because it ought to depend on friendliness 
and vision and not to precede them. He then asked a series of questions, viz :— 


1. What inspires the Toc H member to serve? Jt may be doubted whether the “ average good 
fellow ” who comes into Toc H is always inspired at first to serve: a job is often, for him, a 
matter of accepted custom or of discipline required by the Jobmaster. ‘ The attractive thing 
about Toc H is certainly not work, for work in itself is not attractive.” A new member probably 
accepts a job as being “ a fair proposition ” which entitles him to accept and enjoy the privileges 
of membership—the jollity of Toc H, its freshness, and sometimes its importance ; it is rather 
the fellowship which grips an outsider first. But he ought not to be able to go on without soon 
finding the job in itself beginning to pall. He must then set himself to discover what lies behind it. 
The more he Studies it the more clearly he should see behind it the challenge of the Cross. 


2. What form of expression shall our service take? Often a member scarcely asks this question: 
He is content with any kind of work, provided it is congenial Yet, if the ultimate aim of Toc H 
is to help build the Kingdom of God in the world, some of the jobs, useful in themselves (¢.g., 
Stewarding meetings, selling flags, M.C.’ing dances), seem scarcely a real part of the brickwork 
of the Kingdom. Toc FI should not refuse “ menial” jobs which other people may have 
neglected, but it should, at the same time, look specially for the “ gritty ” jobs which are to be 
found in the real needs of any locality. If we are agreed that administering palliatives will 
not do away with the bad spots in our social system, some members should be found studying 
particular problems with a view, if they have the ability, to preparing themselves for a life-work 
of devotion to a special cause. Revolutionary people who are disappointed with Toc H because 
it has not risen up in a body to denounce specific evils, forget that, before corporate revolution, 
there must be revolution in the individual. Toc H indeed means “ to change chaps ”—but we 
need more changed members who will take their courage in both hands. We do not exist to 


do odds and ends of jobs—though these are needed and many members will always do them— 
but to give men a new outlook on service. 


3. What is to be the method of our service? ‘The method will be governed by the vision of what 
we want to achieve. But in any case let none think that the Kingdom of God can be built 
without any plan, or by methods we should not tolerate in a business of our own. In any case 
we must be businesslike in service, and human and personal in it. 


4. What is to be the quality of our service. Again we are governed by our vision. If that is all 
that has been said of it, our service cannot be merely humanitarian. Much is spoken of “ good 
will” by men and little accomplished. Is this not because so many people have their eyes fixed 
on humanity nearly all the time, and upon Deity hardly any of the time? The Toc H member 


must be something more than a philanthropist : he must find himself turning again and again 
to the central Figure of our Faith. 


5. What results may we expett from our service? Whilst seeking no reward for our service, we 
ought to expeét some effeéts from it, both on those we try to serve, and on ourselves. We shall 
not cherish the idea that putting in two nights a week at a boys’ club will ensure us a first-class 
passage to Heaven, but we ought to increase in the knowledge that we are uscless as instruments 
unless held in the hand of the Master Craftsman. And what of the effeét of our service on the 
onlooker ? Will he feel “ called ” to serve, because somcone among us is “ spreading the Gospel 
without preaching it?” ? In Toc H then, we are faced, not with the mere task of doing jobs, 
but with the challenge to follow Him who said If I be lifted up, I will draw all men unto Me. 

At a brief further session Padre Birt MADDOCK summed up, and tied the three strands of the 
Threefold Cord into one: he afterwards preached at St. Mary de Lode. And so a weck-end 
of much high-heartedness and some deep-mindedness came to an end. aa 
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SCHOOLS SERVICE BUREAU NOTES 


INCE the Schools Conference in January things have been moving. Toc H speakers 
have paid visits to eleven schools, and the following new schools have joined the S.S.B. :— 

Trent College, Derbyshire, Manchester Grammar School, Manchester Central High School, 
Hymers College, Hull, Malvern College, the City of Oxford School, the London Orphan School, 
Watford, Kingswood School, Bath, and Upholland Grammar School, Orrell. 

Developments are also pending in Scotland, largely through the interests of the Reétor of 
Edinburgh Academy, and it is hoped shortly to be able to record a real advance in the north. 

A school tour in London, on similar lines to that at Christmas, is in contemplation for April. 


ANIS 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


Ø Since the Lamplighting in the Albert Hall 
on December 3, several Lamps OF MAINTEN- 
ANCE have received memorial dedications :— 
AuCcKLAND (N.Z.) to the memory of George 
Augustus King, Lt.-Col., D.S.O. with Bar, 
Croix de Guerre, 1$t Canterbury Regt. and 
N.Z. Staff Corps, killed in a€tion at Passchen- 
dale, 12.10.1917 ; ALıce (C.P.) to the memory 
of Arthur Sivertsen, Signaller, 6th South 
African Infantry, died 30.12.1917, and of W. R. 
Thomson, Pte., 2nd South African Infantry, 
killed at Messines, 11.4.1918, and of Herbert 
Frederick Smith, Pte., 16th Batt., Manchester 
Regt., dicd of wounds at Zillebeke, 13.8.1917, 
and of Cecil Ross, South African Infantry, 
killed at Delville Wood, 1916; MADRAS 
Lamp, given by H.E. Viscount Goschen, 
Governor of Madras, in memory of his son, 
George J. Goschen, sth Buffs, died of wounds 
at Amara, 19.1.1916; WATERLOO (Liverpool) 
in memory of John Spradbrow Horsburgh, 
who dicd at Waterloo, 13.2.1922; GAINS- 
BOROUGH, in memory of Edmund Ralph 
Creyke, Capt. 5th Batt., K.O.Y.L.1., and of all 
the Elder Brethren of the town. Two new 
Lamps have also been given for places where 
no Branch yet exists :—FuLHAM, in memory 
of James Henry Van den Bergh, Lieut. 6th 
London Brigade, R.F.A. (T.F.), killed at 
Vimy Ridge, 21.5.1916, and of Seymour 
J. Henry Van den Bergh, Middlesex Yeomanry, 
killed near Beersheba, 27.10.1917 ; HORSHAM, 
in memory of Alexander Duffelt Snow, Major, 
who dicd 18.2.1927. 


g A Toc H Papres 
Rerreat will be held at Mirfeld, from St. 


CONFERENCE AND: 


George’s Day, April 23-April 27. The 
NORTHERN CONFERENCE will be held at York 
on April 28-29; and the WESTERN CONFER- 
ENCE at Taunton on June 2-3. 


Ø Whitstable Group has suffered a great 
loss by the death of its Jobmaster, ALAN 
(“ Nart ”) ETHERIDGE, on March 31, following 
an operation. He was the life of the Group’s 
Boys’ Club, and will be remembered with 
proud thanksgiving. 


@ All members are warned against two men 
who have recently been obtaining money by 
false pretences from Toc H, viz. :—-CHARLES 
Ayres, who claims to be an ex-Captain, Royal 
Flying Corps, and a member of Leicester 
Branch, where he is unknown. RIVERS 
(initials uncertain, probably a/ias A. J. Davis), 
short, dark, West Country accent, has a Toc H 
Journat and a letter dated 8.1.1928, from the 
Warden of Mark XVI, Swindon; sometimes 
asks for job, and sometimes for fare to Bristol. 


Ø Secretaries’ List, March Alterations and 
Additions: (a) New Groups: ACCRINGTON, 
J. A. Barlow, 56, Queen’s Road; BRISLING- 
Ton, C. H. W. Lasper, 13, Leighton Road, 
Knowle, Bristol; Bury Sr. EpmMunps, H. L. 
Coates, Saville Dene, Westley Road ; BUXTON, 
A. Wilcox, Buxton Advertiser Office; DEN- 
asy Marn, J. R. MacFarlane, 37, Rossington 
Street; Dock House, R. G. Downie, 20, 
Havelock Road, Southampton ; Easr Ham, 
F. Ruffels, 71, Lincoln Road, E.7; HENDON, 
H. C. Jensen, 100, Sevington Road, N.W.4 ; 
KIppDERMINSTER, C. R. Millett, 7, Manor 
Avenue; Kirxspy Lonspatze, W. Pattison, 
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Market Square; Kirxsy. STEPHEN, F. W. 
Parrott, “ Mountain View,” Kirkby Stephen, 
Penrith; “ Marre ” (London), H. Narracott, 
167, Gleneagle Road, S.W.16; MUuswELL 
Hitt, E. A. Burbridge, 182, Muswell Hill 
Road, N.o; NEWCASTLE STEPNEY, E. H. 
Howell, Toc H Hostel, Gibson Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tync ; NORTHALLERTON, E. J. 
Holmes, The Grammar School; OSWESTRY, 
B. W. Hawksley, 41, Ferrers Road; PARK- 
STONE, R. A. Yeatman, “ Melville,” Cynthia 
Road; PETERBOROUGH, I. W. Goodfellow, 
141, Lincoln Road ; Preston HALL, H. Pound, 
Aylesford, Kent; RayLerGH, R. F. Smith, 
St. Georges School, Wickford, Essex ; 
Rounpnay, G. Cooper, 7, The Drive, Round- 
hay, Leeds ; SHIRLEY (Southampton), F. W. E. 
Fletcher. 57, St. James’ Road, Southampton ; 
SITTINGBOURNE, G. W. Elgar, “ The Limes”; 
SOUTHAMPTON Town, H. J. Back, 18, Hemstead 
Road, The Polygon, Southampton; WALTON- 
ON-THE-NAze, W. N. Woodthorpe, The 
Queen’s Head Hotel, High Street ; WALWORTH, 
G. Longley, 8, Brettel Street, S.E.17; WORK- 
sop, C. Simons, 70, Newgate Street. Overseas : 
Brussets, F. J. Philip, 17, Rue d’Edimbourg ; 
DursBanvitze, C. F. Christensen, c/o Standard 


- Bank, Durbanville, Natal ; MAITLAND, B. Olley, 


South African Museum, Cape Town; Ooraca- 
MUND, L. W. Thompson, “ Edgeworth,” 
Ootacamund, India; PHILADELPHIA NORTH- 
EAST, L. F. Gabriel, 1515, Womrath Street, 
Frankford; Vancouver II, F. S. C. Sweeny, 
Mark III C., 1263, Davie Street, Van- 
couver, B.C. 


(b) Change of Secretary: BexniLL, F. K. 
Croucher, 67, Devonshire Road; BRIDLING- 
TON, R. G. Kirlew, 18, King Street ; CARRICK- 
FERGUS, T. Curran, Irish Quarter West; 
DurHam, A. Andrews, 11, Ellis Leazes, 
Gilesgate; Eser, C. Burstow, Sandown 
Corner House; FarNnHAM, C. W. Haywood, 
“White Knights,” Lower Bourne, Farnham ; 
GLOUCESTER, E. Perry, Community House, 
College Green; Marpsrone, R. C. Hodge, 
1r, Muir Road; Morecamsz, H. Wilson 
Haigh, 26, Victoria Street; Newrorr (Mon.), 
W. N. Griffiths, 22, Hubert Road ; NOTTING- 
HAM, C. E. P. Warlow, Toc H, 59a, Norman- 
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ton Chambers, Carrington Strect ; PETWORTH, 
Rev. N. M. Dunlop, “ Dawn Cottage”; 
SCARBOROUGH, R. Shakeshaft, 38, Ramshill 
Road ; SHOREHAM, L. E. Lowe, 72, Gordon 
Road; SOUTHAMPTON, J. E. Birkett, 37, 
Stoneham Lane, Swaythling, Southampton; 
Srocxron, G. Alders, 5, Westcott Street; 
TWICKENHAM, T. V. Roberts, 1, Holmes 
Road; Warkirxy, W. R. Lec, 5, Ramsey 
Road, Crookes, Sheffield; WaAtsaut, F. S. 
Price, 24, Vincent Street, WATFORD, 
H. Jones, 61, Vicarage Road; WIMBLE- 
pon, N. C. Pratt, 121, Hartfield Road; 
Woxinc, A. Seymour, Recreation Grounds. 
Overseas: BomBay (College Group), J. Noronha, 
St. Xaviers College; Carcurra (Mark I), 
W. W. Edwards, c/o Messrs. Longmans 
Green & Co., 6, Old Court House Street; 
Carpe Town CENTRAL, C. Cole, Magistrates’ 
Court; Cawnrore, C. H. Becr, c/o Woollen 
Mills; CLAREMONT, A. R. West, c/o Barclays 
Bank, St. George’s Stre t, Cape Town; 
Farse Bay, R. Robinson, c/o Barclays Bank, 
St. George’s Strect, Cape Town; KEISKAMA 
Hoek, G. A. Hitches, St. Matthew’s College, 
P.O. St. Matthew’s, C.P.; Mapras, D.D. 
Warren, I.C.S. Sccretariat, Fort St. George. 
MELBOURNE letters should be addressed, 
until further notice, to the Hon, General 
Secretary, Toc H Australia, G.P.O. Box 44, 
Melbourne. 


(c) Change of Secretary’s Address : CHICHES- 
TER Secretary to 1, Lewis Road; EASTBOURNE 
Secretary to 6, Grange Gardens; Huru 
Secretary to 33, Morpeth Street; Ipswicu 
Secretary to 14, Burlington Road; MAccLgs- 
FIELD Sceretary to “‘ Fernbank,” London Road; 
Preston Secretary to 6, Starkie Street; SouTH 
SHietps Secretary to 71, Park Avenue, 
Cleadon Estate; WEYBRIDGE Secretary to 
1, Hilda Villas; WILLESDEN Sccretary to 15, 
Ilex Road, N.W.10. 


(d) Corredtions : SHEFFIELD Secretary’s ad- 
dress is 55, Bowfield Road, Firthpark (not 
Frith Park); Swansea Secretary is C. O. 
Sheppard (sot Shepherd), 35, Evelyn Road, 
Skewen (nof Swansea). Delete SourHsEA 
Group, now amalgamated with Portsmouth. 
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NEWS FROM BRANCHES AND GROUPS 


London Federation 


The London Jobmaslers’ Conference will be held 
at Regnal House, 6, Eccleston Street, Victoria, 

War, during the week-end June 16th-18th. 

The Whitstable Group offer the use of their 
Club rooms and Sports ground to London 
Toc H members visiting Whitstable. Apply 
Group Secretary. 


In the North-Western Distri a “ Grope” 
has been formed in conneétion with the 
furnishing House of MAPLE, in Tottenham 
Court Road, and great kcenness is being shown. 
It is hoped that additional jobs in the neigh- 
bourhood, for which Mark VII has not 
sufficient available man power, may be able 
to be tackled by co-operation between the 
Jobmasters. HENDON is now officially 
recognised as a Group, all the members are on 
jobs, and several interested people are linking 
up with them as probationers. WILLESDEN, 
though still small in numbers, are busy with 
local jobs and are going strong. Their Rush- 
light was officially presented on January 24. 
HARLESDEN are as hardworking as ever 
and are concentrating especially on making 
contacts with Free Churchmen, the original 
membership being mainly Church of England. 
The Group acted as hosts at the last District 
Guest-night, when Herbert Cook gave a 
very interesting lantern talk on “ River 
Sports.” HARROW are making new con- 
tacts at Wealdstone and are hopeful of being 
able to “hive off” eventually in order to 
overcome the difficulties of a rather scattered 
membership. At present, however, the Group 
is not strong enough to make a definite divi- 
sion. They will act as hosts for a District 
GueSst-night on April 30, when Dr. Crichton 
Miller will speak. MARK VII records, with 
very deep regret, the death of Sir Ludovic 
Porter (Ludo), who was one of their Branch 
members, and extends their sympathy to all 
his relations in their loss. Interesting Guest- 
nights are on April 26, when Miss Lena 
Ashwell is talking on “The Lena Ashwell 
Players,” and on May 3, when Mr. S. P. B. 


Mais, the noted literary critic, comes. 
GOLDERS GREEN recently gave a tea-party 
to some ṣo boys from Camberwell, which 
proved a great delight. 


An informal conference between members 
of the Eastern Distrið Committee of Toc H 
and representatives of L.W.H. in the area 
north of the Thames and cast of Tower Hill 
was held at Pierhead House, Wapping, on 
Thursday, February 16. The chairman ex- 
plained the purpose for which the meeting had 
been called, Że., to discuss the bringing about 
of a close co-operation between the two 
seCtions. Representatives of the L.W.H. ex- 
plained the kind of work undertaken by the 
League, and members of Toc H followed 
with accounts of what was being accomplished 
in their respective districts. It was agreed that 
there were jobs which could be better tackled 
with the co-operation of the women folk. 
The following also resulted from the Con- 
ference :—Exchange of Fixture Cards and 
invitations to meetings ; Joint Social Surveys 
of Distriéts ; Joint meeting when there are 
special speakers on Social Welfare Subjeéts ; 
Co-ordination of work in Boys’ Clubs; 
Quarterly Joint meetings between Branch and 
Group Committees ; Joint Conferences when 
Opening up new ventures. It was decided 
that the mecting, which had greatly assisted 
future co-ordination of L.W.H. and Toc H, 
should be repeated once a quarter. Family 
prayers brought the gathering to a close. 

WEST HAM meetings are held at 131, 
Balaam St., Plaistow, near Plaistow Distrié&t 
Railway Station :—March 23, Debate: “Is the 
present System of Education more beneficial 
than the older method”? March 30, Barkis 
(Guests, Barking Group). TOWER HILL 
Group meet regularly every Sunday afternoon 
in the Porch Room, opposite Mark Lane 
Station, hard by the Tower of London. Tea 
from 4.15 p.m. to 5 p.m., when the meeting 
opens with the ceremony of light. There 
is also an informal Wednesday night meeting, 
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chiefly for stray lorrymen laying up for the 
night on the Hill. 


There was a crowded congregation at 
St. Mary’s Church on February 25, when the 
SOUTHEND Lamp was dedicated to the 
memory of Oswald Tilley by the Vicar, 
Canon E.N.Gowing. The branch welcomed 
Barclay Baron to the town again, and he read 
the lesson at the Service. The ceremony 
of Light was held in the Church, and at the 
close of the service a procession was madc, 
headed by the Toc H banner. Afterwards at 
a well-attended mecting Barkis initiated three 
members and gave a talk on the origin and 
aims of Toc H. Basil Tilley from Mark VII 
was also able to tell something about his 
brother—to whom the Lamp is dedicated. 


In the South Western Diftrif RICHMOND 
had its Lamp dedicated in the Chapel of the 
“Star and Garter” Home on March 24. 
The Home still provides the principal job of the 
Branch ; a monthly service in the wards has 
now been started. Queen Mary’s Hospital, 
Roehampton,also opens its doors to the Branch, 
as it does to several other Branches and Groups, 
and Toc H is now well known there. A con- 
cert was given at the British Legion Poppy 
Fa€tory on January 26, and a service run at 
the Royalty Cinema on Sunday evening, 
February 19. Best wishes to Treasurer G. L. 
Standing on his marriage (in the “Toc H 
spirit!) with the sister of a member. 


In the Western Difirié MARK II has 
emerged fresh from a gruelling time at the 
hands of the painters and decorators. 
Mcmters recently had a most helpful 
weck-end together in conference at Pierhead 
House, with Tubby among them for part of 
the time. FULHAM has had good Guest- 
nights, with alliterative fare—Films and 
Females, Bermondsey and Boys. ACTON 
and UXBRIDGE are doing good work with 
hospital-visiting, and a probationer from the 
former has begun prison-visiting, following 
an address to the Group by the Governor 
of Wormwood Scrubs. EALING, with 
L.W.H. present, declared unanimously that 
L.W.H. is indispensable to Toc H life 
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The London Sports Club holds its Second 
Annual Sports and Athletic Mecting at Queen’s 
Club, West Kensington (by kind permission 
of the Direétors), on Saturday, April 28, at 
2.30 p.m. (Gates open at 2p.m. Book to 
Baron’s Court, Distri€t Railway or Piccadilly 
Tube). The attraétive programme, subject 
to alteration, is as follows :— 


Toc H Events. 

1. 1 Mile Medley Relay Race-—Teams of 4; 
2 men to run 220 yards ; 1 to run 440 yards; 
and 1 to run 4 mile. 

2. 220 yards low Hurdles—Individual Race. 

3. 3 Mile Relay Race.—Teams of 4 to run 
220 yards. 

4. 100 yards Sprint Championship.—Individual 
Race. 

5. Long Jump Team Event.—4 men to jump, 
3 best to count. 

6. High Jump, Team Event.—4 men to jump, 
3 best to count. 

7. 4 Mile Championship.—Individual Race. 


Other Events. 

1. Elementary School Race, y Mile Relay.— 
Teams of 4. 4 Boys to run 220 yards. 

2. Boys’ Clubs (connected with Toc H). 
1 Mile Team Race.—4 Boys to run in each 
team. Age limit 15 to 18 years. 

3. Public Schools. 1 Mile Medley Relay Race. 
—Teams of 4. 2 to run 220 yards; 
1 to run 440 yards; 1 to run } mile, 


Entrance Fees ; Toc H Events.—Relay Races and 
Jumps, 4s. per team ; Individual Races.— 
1s. 6d. 1st Event, 1s. cach other event; 
Elementary Schools and Boys’ Clubs.— 
2s. per team ; Public Schools, 4s. per team. 


Admission to the Ground only, 1s.; com- 
bined ground and Stand tickets, zs. (may be 
obtained before the day from any Branch or 
Group Secretary). It is hoped that Branches 
and Groups will make a big effort to enter 
teams and that all London members will 
try to be present. The Band of the Training 
Ship Exmouth (with the kind permission of 
Rear-Admiral H. S. Curry, R.N.) will play 
during the afternoon. 


The Swimming Sedion of the Sports Club, 
formed last September, will hold Swimming 


Gues-nights throughout the Summer at 
the Baths on the second Tuesday in each 
Month from g-1op.m. On Oétober 11 it 
will hold a Swimming Gala at the Great 
Smith Strect Baths, Westminster. There will 
e€ team-racing for Toc H Branches and 
Groups (members and probationers) ; if pos- 
sible a L.W.H. race; two races for London 
couts ; and the “star” event will be the 
100 yards Boys’ Backstroke Race (Southern 
Counties A.S.A.), in which some of the best 
boy swimmers in the country will compete. 


More members for the Swimming Club are 
wanted : they should apply to the Secretary, 
John Goodvwillie, 23, Cautley Avenue, Clapham 
Common, S.W.4. 

The Tennis Seétion of the Spotts Club will 
open the Season on May 5 (weather per- 
mitting) at New Barnet, where there are now 
six grass courts. All Toc H and L.W.H. 
members are cligible as playing members. 
The subscription is £1 1s. od.; apply to the 
Hon. Secretary, H. J. Mellows, ‘* Sidney 
Villa,” York Road, New Barnet. 


Home Counties Area 


Now that CANTERBURY has been made 
a temporary depot for the Guards the opening 
of our rooms to the troops on Saturday nights 
has turned out to be a bigger job than we 
anticipated, but one which is well worth 
while, as the Guardsmen are rolling up in 
big numbers ; at the request of a number of 
the troops we have opencd the rooms to them 
on Sunday nights as well. We run a canteen, 
which is well patronised, and our efforts are 
really appreciated, A number of the troops 
have asked questions about Toc H and been 
presented with literature, and some of us are 
Optimistic cnough to hope that a Toc H Group 
will spring up in the Brigade of Guards at 
an early date. FOLKESTONE have just 
completed a district box collection for the 
Waifs and Strays Society (result £21 17s. 6d.). 
This is now a half-yearly job for the Group. 
The concert party gave a show for the Group 
Funds (result £8 11s. 1d.) Shows are being 
arranged for the Star and Garter Home at 
Sandgate and the Church Fund at Swingfield, 
near Folkestone. Several members recently 
assisted Rotary Club with Jumble Sale for their 
Charity Fund. Members visited Dover on 
March 6 for their Birthday Festival and were 
treated to a fine talk by Les Abdy. The 
Group going ahead steadily and membership 
is on the increase, (Folkestone news in the 
January JourNAL gave the false impression 
that Toc H raised {100 for the Mayor’s 
Christmas Fund : a€tually the Group stewarded 
a concert which produced this sum.) At 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS Guest-nights have 


been good, and a visit from Tom Garaway 
(Arca Padre) produced a useful discussion 
about Toc H. The Branch urgently needs 
more accommodation for itself and its various 
a€tivitics. Number 17 of the Jottings of 
WEST KENT (First Countrymen’s) Branch 
is as good as usual: as Tubby writes to its 
Editor, “It’s a tonic to a townsman.” This 
enterprising news-shect reficéts the enterprise 
of all the “ Wings” of this country Branch. 
East Farleigh Wing is organising a Toc H Fair 
for July. The discovery that one of their 
members had, unknown to the rest, been 
carrying water for the old folk ia the Alms- 
houses from the well in the garden to their 
rooms has led the Wing as a whole to aét 
not only as a “ water-party”’ but as diggers 
in the Almshouse garden. Offham has set 
to work to raise the money to take the village 
schoolchildren to the Zoo; they have given 
two more concerts. In response to an invita- 
tion they have held a mecting at Merevorth 
(with some 50 present), and are also invading 
Malling—so that two more “ feathers ” to their 
Wing are sprouting. Ozford holds weekly 
meetings and maintains a good average 
attendance. Eleven members have joined 
the Memorial Hut Club in the village (two 
are now on the committee) and find plenty 
of jobs arising from it. P/at# members 
combined with Offham to entertain the old 
folks at the King Hill Institution, and have 
given a concert at Ryarsh. They have offered 
their services to the Distrif Nurse and hope 
this will bring them many individual jobs. 
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There seems to be all-round interest and co- 
operation in the Branch with the village clubs, 


the village fairs organised by the Rural 
Community Council, etc. 


East Anglian Area 


CLACTON-ON-SEA held a joint mecting 
with L.W.H. on February 28, when Canon 
Jack Britton talked on his work in Kenya 
Colony. (He is a member of Toc H who has 
not been able to see much of it yet—but look 
out for the first Kenya Group!) The Group 
Executives of Toc H and L.W.H. now hold 


East and West 


HINCKLEY’S two outstanding items for the 
month were the acquisition, at last, of a home 
of their own, and the starting of local L.W.H. 
NORTHAMPTON held a Scouts’ dance on 
February 14, and have had several good 
Guest-nights. COVENTRY have found a 


Yorks and 

RETFORD held their second Guest-night 
on February 23, with Arthur Lodge (late 
W. Yorks Secretary) and “ Dusty” Miller 
(E. Yorks Secretary) present. Six new men 
were then recruited. The Group is scouting 
round for premises for its Boys’ Club. The 
Lincolnshire Conference met at LINCOLN 
on February 25, and made plans for the joint 
Boys’ Camp in the Summer. Mr. Welsh of 


a periodical joint meeting to discuss work. 
FELIXSTOWE has moved its headquarters 
to the Boys’ Club building in Bath Road. 
Six new members were initiated in March, 
The concert party has given several concerts. 
An IPSWICH contingent invaded Felixstowe 
to discuss the starting of L.W.H. 


Midlands Areas 


new job for Sunday mornings in taking out 
crippled boys who would otherwise have to Stay 
indoors. The Branch meets weekly on Friday at 
8 p.m. in Bishop Street. A very successful 
debate was recently held on “ Should Toc H be 
open to everyone or only to A1 members.” 


Lincs Areas 


the C.E.T.S. addressed the Conference on 
“ Work among boys who are on the road.” 
Members visit the Lincoln C.E.T.S. Home and 
the Prison (the Mental Hospital is at present out 
of bounds owing to small-pox). ‘‘ Grantibus” 
(General Secretary) visited the Branch on 
Marchz. Meetings every Monday at 7.45 p.m. 
at the Deaf and Dumb Institute, Grantham 
Street. 


Northern Area 


The last meeting of the Teeside Conference, 
held at WEST HARTLEPOOL, was 
well attended, and among the prattical steps 
taken was the appointment of a District 
Advisory Committee, as executive for the 
conference in between sessions. The family 
spirit is becoming increasingly marked among 
the Tecside Branches and Groups and the 
appointment of this committce will strengthen 
corporate activity. Nor is the missionary 
spirit less aétive. A party of pilgrims from 
Eston made a journey to DARLINGTON, 
where an enthusiastic meeting, at which 
Lord Southampton presided, laid the founda- 
tions of a group which promises to be a 
valuable nucleus in County Durham. STOCK- 
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TON have begun to send three men a week 
to visit the Hospital, and once a month these 
entertain a ward selected by the matron. 
Members also visit a Boy’s Home weekly, 
and have now equipped a Boys’ Club which 
bids fair to be a great success. 

On Tyneside, GATESHEAD have a scheme 
to raise funds to send a party of lads from a 
Boys’ Club to camp in the Summer. A dis- 
cussion at SOUTH SHIELDS concerning 
the Toc H Journa produced the suggestion 
that it would be valuable to have more 
detailed accounts of Toc H jobs which have 
been, or could be, undertaken by members 
elsewhere. South Shields this month will say 
farewell to their Padre, the Rev. B. J. M. 


Armour, who is leaving to take up work in 
Canada, and leaves behind him happy remem- 
Drance of his keen interest and ready wit. 

© census of church attendance at Wallsend, 
undertaken on behalf of the Tyneside Bureau 
of Social Research, proved a very interesting 
©°rporate job for the distri€t, and the results 
when published should certainly make people 
think rather furiously. MORPETH propose 
to use their new premises, when they are 


more fully equipped, as a Boys’ Club, and 
HEBBURN have plans for a similar venture. 
It has always been the custom at MARK XVIII 
to hold an “ At home” on Sunday evening, 
with an informal musical or literary programme, 
and at intervals recently they have extended 
the invitation to both sexes—a most popular 
innovation. There is talk of a big Bazaar 
on Tyneside in the Autumn or next Spring, 
and a committee is already at work. 


Lancashire and Merseyside Areas 


MARK IV (Manchester) listened to Rev. 
V. Jones on “ The Guild of St. John of 
Beverley for the Deaf ” at an Area Guest-night 
oa February 25, and are now making contaéts 
with the Adult Deaf and Dumb Institute 
in the City: it is hoped that this new chain 
ot friendship will take a big place in the Branch. 
The Branch has also formed one of the study 
circles under the guidance of the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship. It meets weekly to 
read and discuss vital problems. Its “ find- 
ings” will be sent to I.C.F. headquarters, 


and the circle will probably wish to bring 
up some of the questions at Branch meetings 
for discussion. BURY has Started a Boys’ 
Club, which was opened by the Mayor on 
February zo, in premises lent, rent free, by 
the Bishop of Hulme, who is backing up 
members in a most practical way. Among 
other jobs is the cre€tion of wireless sets for 
the Blind, assisting an Area Scouts Exhibition, 
etc. WATERLOO (Liverpool) have lately 
entertained 50 poor children, and have, at 
last, found a piano for their Club. 


South Coast and Wessex Areas 


WORTHING celebrated the formation of 
a local L.W.H. Group by a family gathering 
oa March 8. A joint mecting of the Toc H 
and L.W.H. committees has been held to 
discuss raising funds and co-operation in 
community work. A landmark in the history 
of WIMBORNE Branch was the opening 
of its house in Church Strect on Shrove 
Tuesday. An old building has been trans- 
formed by the work of members themselves— 
upstairs a lofty and comfortable “ Guest-Hall,” 
and on the ground floor a members’ room, a 
tiny Secretary’s office, and a beautiful little 
chapel, where the Lamp now Stands. As 
the Vicar writes in the Parish magazine: 


“Tt is a ‘free’ chapel. For the strength of 
Toc H is that it recognises and preserves the 
distinétiveness of separate and different de- 
nominations and yet has a meeting-place for 
them all. It is comprehensive without being 
confusing.” The newly-formed COWES 
AND EAST COWES Group reports that 
attendances keep up, understanding grows, 
and Strength increases week by week. Work 
is being done in conneétion both with the 
Boys’ Brigade and the Scouts, and an appeal 
for help has come from the Naval Cadet 
Corps. Anentertainment committee is getting 
busy with concerts, etc. There are already 
good prospeéts of a Group at RYDE. 


West Country Area 


At recent Guest-nights BRISTOL members 
have been told about the G.P.O. by W. E. 
Keyte and the War by the Registrar of the 
University ; Peter Monie, on another night, 


made them think hard. Jobs are going for- 
ward. EXETER holds its meetings at the 
Branch House, Lamb Alley, Cathedral Yard : 
for business and speakers on the first Wednes- 
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day in the month (preceded by Evensong at 
St. Martin’s, the Branch’s own tiny Church, 
at 7.15, and a Supper in the House at 7.45 p-m.), 
and a “ free-and-easy ” evening on the third 
Thursday in the month. GLOUCESTER 
is very busy with after-care work, prison- 


visiting, help with several Boys’ Clubs and with 
two Scout troops. They are organising the 
colle€tion of about 10,000 pullets’ eggs from 
local poultry farmers as a gift to Gloucestershire 
hospitals and institutions. (For the Gloucester 
Conference on March 24-25 sce p. 159). 


Wales and Monmouthshire 


BARRY, unfortunately, are losing Padre 
Turton Dixon, chaplain of the Seamen’s 
Institute, who goes North, leaving many 
friends in South Wales. CARDIFF, at long 
last, have secured quarters of their own at 
Crown Court, Duke Street. On February 28 
the staff of the Weffern Mail took members 
round and entertained them. NEWPORT 
shows much aé¢tivity and some first-class 
probationers. Of the new “‘ Gropes ” NEATH 
and ABERYSTWYTH are really enthusiastic : 
at the former town the Mayor is giving a 
great lead. 

The Area Secretary writes: “ The feature 
of the month has been Tubby’s visit. He 
Started off with a rattling good meeting at 
BRIDGEND onthe 14th. Our local Branches 
and Groups were present in great force and 
sang Rogerum and other old friends with great 
vim. The Branch and Group Lamps and 
Rushlights were placed on the table on the 
platform, and Tubby himself performed the 
ceremony of ‘ Light’ in front of an audience 
obviously much impressed. After the meeting 
many stout fellows came forward and expressed 
the wish to start a Group. On the 15th we 


toured through Carmarthenshire making Toc H 
known ex ronte to several of the County big- 
wigs. And in the evening at St. David's 
College, LAMPETER, Tubby was listened 
to with rapt attention, and questioned, at a 
meeting which lasted nearly three hours. 
The next morning we returned to CARMAR- 
THEN, where Tubby was again the centre 
of a most enthusiastic gathering at Carmarthen 
Training College. Hence we proceeded 
through the mountain fastnesses of Brecon- 
shire to Builth Wells and Newbridge-on-Wye 
to interview local magnates. Thence we 
journeyed via Brecon, over the Beacons to 
MERTHYR TYDFIL, where a small but 
enthusiastic body listened to Tubby for an hour 
and a half, and voted in favour of the forma- 
tion ofa Group. ‘Thence to Cardiff, where in 
the Deaf and Dumb Institute, the present home 
of Cardiff Branch, Tubby held ‘ Light’ and 
afterwards had a chat with the Cardiff Toc H 
and L.W.H. members. Next morning, he 
addressed the fellows at St. Michael’s College, 
Llandaff, and then left for London, speeded 
on his way by the Cardiff fellows. Our 
thanks are due to him for his inspiring visit.” 


Ireland, Northern Area 


BELFAST had three discussions running 
on the recent ruling of the Central Executive. 
They were remarkable for their unanimity and 
harmony, and revealed a talent and a depth of 
feeling of which nothing in the previous 
history of the Branch had given an inkling. 
Other discussions have also been unusually 
suggestive—on “ The roots of Labour unrest ”’ 
(Professor Davey) and “ The challenge to 
citizenship.” The Executive Committee of 
the Area has met and devised a plan for follow- 
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ing up the Prince of Wales’ Appeal. ARMAGH 
is now recognised as a Group, and its beginnings 
promise very well. LURGAN languishes: 
BANGOR and LISBURN have not signalled 
lately. CARRICKFERGUS is beginning to 
ask what is the difference between a Branch 
and a Group! A meeting at LIMAVADY 
was attended by three Rovers from LONDON- 
DERRY and a representative from DUN- 
GIVEN-—there may be the nucleus of three 
new Groups as a result of this meeting alone. 


News from Overseas Branches and Groups 
AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Birthday Festival and Conference 
will be held at Melbourne on Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, May 4, 5 and 6, this year. The 
main outline of the programme is as follows :— 

Friday, May 4: Council meetings; In the 
¢vening, a “Family get-together.” 

Saturday, May 5: Afternoon — Thanks- 
giving at the Collins Street Baptist Church, 
followed by a family tea; Evening—Guest- 
night and Lamp-lighting in Melbourne Town 
Hall. The Lamps will be lit by H.E. the 
Patron for Australia. 


Sunday, May 6: Communion 
Morning—visiting Toc H Padres preach in 
City Churches; Afternoon and evening— 
Conference of Branch and Group delegates 
(preceded by sessions for Padres, Secretaries, 
Jobmasters, Pilots and Treasurers) and L.W.H. 
delegates Conference. 

Toe H South Aufsiralia has now chosen as 
its first President, T. E. Barr-Smith, and as its 
first Vice-President, Maurice Tremain, a 
high-hearted blinded ex-soldier, now working 
as a razor specialist. 


CANADA 


Canadian news has been scanty in these pages 
Sor a long time, but we are able to make some amends 
this month. Padre Gilbert Williams’ own firs 
news will be found on p. 157. A fine impression 
is given by an “ ontside’’ observer, Padre Pryor 
Grant, of New York, who wrote a long 
letter to Monty Callis (late Manchefler, now 
Washington) on his return to the United States. 
Here it is :— 


“I have had a splendid trip to Toc H in 
Eastern Canada, so splendid indeed that I 
think I should share it with the Family on our 
side of the linc. On February 19 I was on 
Lake George (U.S.A.) at the Silver Bay School 
for Boys, aéting as Chaplain for the day and 
trying to plant seeds of Toc H in very rich 
and likely soil. In the morning I talked about 
the torch that had been lit long ages ago 
and that was being handed on to ever new 
generations, and in the evening we turned 
the informal gathering of all the students 
and faculty in the common room into a 
regular Toc H meeting. We had the cere- 
mony of ‘ Light,’ after its explanation, and 
sang a few songs before I assumed the rok 
of guest and told the story of Toc H. After 
more songs and fun we all had family prayers 
Standing there together. A number of the 
boys are definitely interested, and one of them 
has agreed to aét as correspondent for the 


School. Silver Bay School, by the way, is 
coming into real force and we may all be glad 
to have it linked with others in the list of Toc H 
breeding places. The location is perfectly 
lovely and the association of the surrounding 
country with early Colonial and Revolutionary 
history gives it an added charm. 


“The following day I went on to 
MONTREAL, to be met at the station by 
George Goodwin and H. N. Wilson, Registrar 
and Assistant Registrar for Eastern Canada 
respectively. They carried me off to a meeting 
already begun in a room in the Cathedral 
Parish House loaned to Toc H by the Men’s 
Club there. There were twenty-five or thirty 
men present. I was immensely impressed 
by the calibre of them, and certain of 
them were the sort to give one an 
absolutely sure feeling about Toc H in 
Eastern Canada. I was allowed to talk 
about Toc H and the sea-going boy because 
I had gone on to Canada for the purpose of 
urging the Groups in the port cities of Montreal 
and Quebec to interest themselves in the boys 
on the ships when the St. Lawrence opens again 
in April. Many of the boys on the Canadian 
service have been in New York this winter 
and have expressed the wish for something 
more interesting and exciting than has been 
their lot hitherto. The Montreal Group 
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— 


Tast winter helped at the Seamen’s Institute, 
and want to take up the problem of the boy 
more definitely and with better facilities this 
season. 


“There are four Groups in Montreal, and 
the following evening I visited the one in 
VERDUN, where a small but definitely sincere 
lot of ex-service men are working to make 
Toc H a reality in that municipality. The 
SHERBROOKE Group was spoken of in the 
highest terms by the folk in Montreal, but I 
did not have the chance to visit it. 


QUEBEC, as everyone who has been there 
knows, is a fascinatingly interesting place, but 
when one can add to that the privilege of 
Staying with Canon Scott a perfectly delightful 
experience is assured. This grand old man, 
whom everybody in Canada knows and loves 
(he was Chaplain General of the Canadian 
Forces in the War) even came to the Station, 
along with George Cartwright, the Secretary 
of Toc H,to meet me. It was three years ago 
on Good Friday that Tubby, Pat Leonard, and 
I landed at the same Station to visit the same 
Canon Scott. The evening was filled with 
laughter mingled, as Tubby would have done 
it, with the deeper meanings of laughter and 
life. J know of no man morc essentially like 
Tubby in spirit and genius than Canon Scott. 
And he read me some of his poems. Toc H 
everywhere ought to know his volumes of 
poems better. They are made of the same 
spiritual stuff as Toc H.* 


* Well, we finally got to bed (I said he was like 
Tubby !). On the morrow, for fear of keeping 
Lent, just begun, too laxly at the Reétory, 
Canon Scott accepted an invitation to luncheon 
for us both at the Chateau Frontenac given 
in honour of a literary light from Boston. 
There we dined with Senators and Mayors 
and financiers and Presbyterians. Onc of the 
latter, Dr. Gordon, is Padre of Toc H along 
with Canon Scott and adds a Steadying Scotch 
frugality to the ebullient Scott. 

" Two of his poems, with a note, were printed in the 
November JourNnat, 1927, p. 414, for Armisticetide. The 
second of them was afterwards printed in gold (as it 
deserved to be) on morocco leather by a bookbinder 


member in Canada and presented to Harry Ellison. It 
now hangs in the board-room at H.Q.—Eb. 


BoP 


“Enough has been said of the Padres of Toc H 
in Quebec to indicate that the Group is well 
shepherded. It is a small Group, but good 
toaman. The general position and numerical 
Strength of the English-speaking population 
create definite problems for Toc H in Quebec, 
but they will find many things todo. Already 
an institution for the blind, the huge problem 
of the immigrant landing at Quebec, and the 
boys from the ships constitute challenging 
fields. The immigrant work would link the 
Group with Toc H all over the British Isles, 
and that with the sea-going boy with Toc H 
all over the world some day. 


“ Then on to ST. JOHN, New Brunswick» 
that quaint and beautifully situated city on the 
Bay of Fundy, to whom the landing of the 
Loyalists from the rebellious States is as fresh 
as though it were yesterday. One catches a 
breath of what the United States would be if 
George HI has not been so obstinate and some 
colonists so quick to resent. It was a wholly 
charming thing—and I almost wished there 
had been no revolution. (Dare I express 
this unholy thought where persons in Phila- 
delphia and Boston will read it?) Toc H 
St. John is in really finc hands. I was abso- 
lutely carried away with the quality of that 
Group of fifteen or so men. They consider 
themselves older than the members that are to 
be, but they have all the spirit and determina- 
tion and capacity to put the thing across in 
their city and area. They represent all 
professional groups, and all but one or two 
are native Canadians whose roots go deep in 
the history and traditions of the Maritime 
Provinces. Their hospitality to me was 
complete and their vision of Toc H is in 
spiritual terms and values. 


“ Wherever I went the work of Padre Ellison 
was obvious—for all the places I visited were 
results of his visits last year. He was re- 
membered with great affection and admiration, 
and he would have great satisfaction in seeing 
them now. I just missed Gilbert Williams, 
but I caught distinc refleftions of his first 
impression on members in the three cities I 
visited — ‘ He is just the man for Canada’ 
would sum it up briefly and accurately. 


ee. 


“ On the 28th, with the thermometer around 
zero, and after a hurried motor drive from the 
diocesan School at Rothsay, where I spoke to 
the boys about Toc H, I sailed on a cargo ship 
for Philadelphia. New York is apparently 
too small a port to have a service from there!” 


Further reference to the Montreal work for 
Sea-going boys is contained in a letter to the Hon. 
Adminiftrator from George Goodwin, Hon. Regis- 
trar of Eaftern Canada :—“ We are hoping this 
Summer to improve our work among the 
seafaring boys in MONTREAL. We have 
approached the Scamen’s Institute, and they 
have given us a large room with two billiard 
tables on the second floor of their building, 
which we are going to make into a room 
solely for the use of Toc H. It is our intention 
to communicate with the Toc H Branches at 
Liverpool, Bristol and Southampton and 
inform them of our ideas, and try and get them 
to circularise the different boats come to 
Montreal to enable boys on these boats to 
know that Toc H is here and willing to welcome 
them if they will only come to the Seamen’s 
Institute. We were fairly successful last year, 
but we are going to make a determined effort 
this year to cover a far wider scope. We are 
anxious that the QUEBEC Group should 
take on the problem of attending to the 
thousands of immigrants coming from the 
other side: they are all landed at Quebec in 
order that they may be spared the long river 
trip from Quebec to Montreal and may reach 
their destinations in Western Canada more 
quickly by rail. There is a great work to be 
done among these immigrants, and I hope 
the Quebec Group will furnish them with a 
hut or some quartcrs right down in the 
Immigration Sheds on Quebec Docks.” 


From the Middle West: The Secretary of 
MOOSE JAW, in a letter to friends, reports 
on the jobs his Group had undertaken. Their 
first corporate job—the “ toy hospital ”-—was 
touched upon in the February JOURNAL 
(p. 93): this letter adds :—“ Advertisements 
and radio broadcasts were made, and the 
reponse was over 2,000 toys, which went into 
a toy hospital in our City Hall (loaned to us 


for the occasion). For thirteen nights our 
men, assisted nobly by Rover Scouts, 
repaired the toys and dolls—the dolls being 
afterwards dressed by the Giri Guides. We 
had in all 1,300 excellent toys in the end, which 
were distributed in 398 parcels to the central 
part of the Province and in the City, to homes 
where Santa Claus would otherwise have 
paid no visit. The postage was taken care 
of by some of our wealthy and pzominent 
citizens.” Other jobs include the collection of 
magazines for hospitals, finding jobs for 
destitute men, helping the Playgrounds Com- 
mission with boys’ work, raising money for 
an Association “to place head sets for radio 
at the side of every cot in the General Hospital,” 
and stewarding at the Saskatchewan Musical 
Festival. “ A real sign of Toc H spirit and 
promptness brings us to our last big job. 
Four weeks ago one of our members called the 
attention of the meeting to the faét that our 
clergy were having to dig deepinto their own 
pockets for meals for ‘ out-of-works’ and 
“transients.” In ten minutes plans had been 
formed to hold a big concert, and last night 
we had the report that we had made just over 
350 dollars clear to help in this job. . . We 
have had with us some of the Winnipeg 
fellows, and this, of course, is a great help. 
They know a few great points in organisation, 
and this, for a community like Moose Jaw, 
is the only thing. We are a happy bunch and 
willing. Two of the Group are parsons 
(English and United Church) and the chaff 
they throw at each other is very good and 
keeps us others in good spirits.” 


From British Columbia: VANCOUVER, 
Group 2, Started work after a general meeting 
on January 18—one of the results of Harry 
Ellison’s visit. There are eighteen members 
of the new Group, which meets at present 
in the Vancouver House. The eight first 
men were presented for membership at a 
dinner in the Mark, and regular meetings have 
been held since. As the result of a talk from 
the City Relief Officer on January 4 on 
“Salvage work among down-and-outs,”’ the 
new Group has decided to concentrate on a 
suburban distri& where there is much distress. 
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CEYLON 


Perhaps it is still not too late to refer to 
the Birthday Festival held at COLOMBO, 
news of which comes home in the printed 
Branch report for November and December. 
The Festival was held on December 1, when 
“a splendid number assembled in St. Peter’s 
Church for a Service at 5.45 p.m. The Arch- 
deacon of Colombo gave the address, and 
H.E. the Governor read the lesson.” At 
6.30 the Annual Mecting was held at the British 
Soldiers and Sailors Institute. It opened with 
the ceremony of Light. (Colombo had just 
been promoted to Branch status but had not 
yet received its Lamp, which was first lit in 
London two days later.) Members welcomed 
the Governor with special warmth when it 
was announced by the President that he had 


SOUTH 


From the Eastern Province, C.P.: 
GRAHAMSTOWN, in a long letter to the 
Editor, dated March 5, reports on the Eastern 
Province Birthday Festival, held at Grahams- 
town last December. The reason for delay 
is that Rhodes University College, which 
supplies most of the members of the Branch, 
has its long vacation during the “ midsummer ”’ 
(our winter) months, and aétivities have only 
just begun again. The Festival, says the 
writer, “ was only a tiny affair, but may be 
one of the ‘littles’ that help in maintaining 
the family life which is the mainstay in this 
Great Idea of Tubby’s.” About 4o delegates 
from the Province met on December 3 for 
the Festival, which began with a service in the 
Grahamstown Padres’ Church. While the 
Keiskama Hoek Lamp was lit there, those 
present remembered that Lamps for Alice 
and Grahamstown were being lit the same 
night in London by the Prince of Wales. 
After a very merry Birthday dinner, the company 
moved to a small hall, packed to the utmost, 
where Part II of the Toc H Masque—The 
Unknown Werrtor—was produced. The diff- 
culties of production were great but the success 
surprised everyone, and the result was a real 
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consented to become Patron of Toc H, Ceylon, 
at the joint invitation of Colombo and Kandy. 
The Governor not only addressed the mecting 
but gave up the whole evening to the Festival. 
The Secretary and Jobmaster reported, the 
Officers for the year were elected, and the 
whole company then retired to the Y.M.C.A. 
for supper. “ At the suggestion of the Arch- 
deacon, the problem of seating people was 
solved in a highly satisfactory way. As each 
person entered the room, he or she drew a 
number and was allowed to sit in the place so 
numbered. The search for places was most 
entertaining !” About 90 members and friends 
were present—“‘ really a wonderful Festival, 
and full of encouraging promise for the future 
of Toc H in this Island.” 


AFRICA 


inspiration. “Next day, after a little talk 
about general Toc H matters, and motor 
drives around the Mountain, the delegates 
left for their respective homes.” 


From the Western Province, C.P.: CAPE- 
TOWN Groups report that they are holding 
their own, in eager expectation of Uncle Harty 
Ellison’s return. MAITLAND, one of the 
youngest Groups, has secured a free site on 
which they are pluckily erecting an Army hut 
they have bought as their quarters. CAPE- 
TOWN CENTRAL has had to move its 
quarters, and still seeks the ideal home. On 
February 29 (surely a delightfully dangerous 
date !) they held a combined meeting with the 
L.W.H. to discuss closer co-operation in 
Toc H work. SEA POINT, CLAREMONT 
and FALSE BAY are “ going strong,” and the 
latest Group, DURBANVILLE, has made a 
good Start. 


From Natal: The Registrar, in a letter of 
February 9 to Harry Ellison, describes the 
handing over of the DURBAN Lamp to the 
Branch by the Natal Executive on January 31. 
“Tt was a really good show. There were 
fellows present from VERULAM, HILLARY, 
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ESCOMBE, ISIPINGO, and about thirty 
trom MARITZBURG, and the Durban Toc 
Emmas in addition to the Durban blokes 
themselves : it was estimated that there muét 
have been well over 200 people present in 
all—truly a goodly crowd.” After an hour’s 
music, at 9p.m. the Chairman hammered 
on the table, lights were put out, and a rapping 
at the door announced the arrival of the Bearer 
of the Lamp. The bricf ceremony of recep- 
tion, originally drawn up in South Africa 
(see March JOURNAL, 1927, p. 104) and 
now widely used, was carried out impressively. 
There are good prospeéts in the “ Grope” 
at WARNER’S BEACH, a small country 
place, and possibilities at IXOPO. It is good 
to find W. F. Bushell (late headmaster of 
Solihull Schoo!, and a Birmingham member) 
joining up in his new capacity of Rector 
(headmaster) of Michaelhouse: the S.S.B. 
is likely to go ahead in South Africa. 

From the Orange Free State the KIMBERLEY 
correspondent writes that “‘ the Diamond City 
leads the Union in being the hardest town 
in which to push any movement of whatever 
kind, and this Toc H has found to its cost. 
But we are now in clearer waters, and the 
prospects for 1928 are indeed rosy.” For 
the past six months the Group has been 


mecting in the lodgings where four of it 
members live—rooms which were British 
Headquarters during the siege of Kimberley. 
Now they have been given free use of a good 
room for six months by a member of the 
Cape Provincial Council. The Birthday 
Festival on December 3-4 was “a wonderful 
success.” With the aid of L.W.H. the Group 
raised enough moncy to provide 74 old folk 
with Christmas cheer, and contrived to decorate 
the local hospital with greenery, in spite of 
the fa& that “the scorching sun had dried 
up all the gardens.” The “ colour question,” 
the biggest problem before Toc H in South 
Africa, is to provide the subject for a “ full- 
dress ” debate. The Group can now claim its 
first child, at BARKLY WEST, alittle mining 
township some 22 miles from Kimberley. 
The Barkly West Town Council postponed 
a meeting, the proprietor of the Grand Hotel 
put off a bioscope entertainment to lend his 
dining room, the Town Clerk did “a 
tremendous amount of personal canvassing ” 
for the first meeting on February 13. Six 
Kimberley members went over to “tell the 
tale” and found a bumper attendance of 4o 
awaiting them, representing both the Dutch 
and English elements. The next place to 
be attacked is Sydney-on-Vaal. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA has been very busy. 
The CENTER CITY Group, which has 
twelve initiated members, a good list of pro- 
bationers and anincreasing number of enquirers, 
has extended its cramped quarters. On 
January 20 the new guest rooms below the 
old office were formally opened—a large base- 
ment room, a “ kitchenette,” and a large room 
transformed into a chapel or quiet room. In 
the latter, besides the “ family table,” standing 
before dark blue hangings and a reproduétion 
of Leonardo’s Laff Supper, there is a corner 
with two arm-chairs and a table for literature. 
Already the hopes of those who arranged 
this quiet corner have been realised, for quite 
a number of members have used the place for 
Study and prayer. After a Guest-night, at 
which Coleman Jennings lit the Lamp, 


several members, including the Jobmaster, 
spoke, and Jock Gillespie “ brought greetings 
from All Hallows and Toc H in the Mother 
Country,” Padre “Hugh-lysses” F. Saw- 
bridge dedicated the chapel. March 3 and 4 
were the occasion of a great week-end. 
Philiadelphia entertained the Family (29 in 
number) from WASHINGTON and a delega- 
tion from NEW YORK. The NORTHEAST 
(formerly Frankford) “ Grope,” having at- 
tained Group Status, formally received its 
Rushlight. The company, go strong, sat in 
a circle ; lights went out; Coleman Jennings 
began the ceremony; Padre Paul Micou of 
the new Group opened the door and the 
Rushlight was brought in; Sawbones initiated 
the seven frst members. There followed 
many speeches and songs, serious and absurd. 
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On Sunday morning the combined Groups 
motored out to meet at Valley Forge Memorial 
Chapel, an historic shrine to the memory 
of the Elder Brethren of the American Inde- 
pendence in 1776, of the Civil War in 1865 
and of the World War. There members knelt 
together to receive the Sacrament ; afterwards 
they dined at the Washington Inn, and then 
dispersed for home. WASHINGTON has 
had good Guest-nights (Lieut. Hinton, com- 
mander of the first transatlantic plane, and 
the Bishop speaking of his “ real Toc H job” 
in the Mountains of North Carolina) and is 
hard at work. ‘Twenty-six members are in 
Club or Scout work, five in Settlement 
Houses, four are Big Brothers, eight in 
Hospital jobs, two in Travellers’ Aid and two 
with Associated Charities. The chapel at 
Mark I is to be beautified in memory of Ormsby 
McCammon, a gift from his two sisters and 
hisson. A new translation of the name Toc H 
comes from Washington—‘ Take Heart.” 
BOSTON has a most promising “ Grope,” 
now “fast swinging into line.” A prelimin- 
ary meeting was held in the Town Room 
Library of the Massachusetts Civic League 
on Febraary 1, after long preparation: 
“wonderful spade work ” had been done by 
Mrs. Colwell as Toc H correspondent in 
Boston. A week later the Grope was launched, 
and on February 14 Sawbones and Erle 


The Leag ue of 


In Queensland the BRISBANE L.W.H. has 
Started a Lunch Club in St. Luke’s Hall, 
Charlotte Street, every day from Monday to 
Friday between 12 and 2 p.m. Tea and light 
refreshments are provided at small cost, and 
L.W.H. members are ready to give information 


Jackson (Registrar) went over and were 
immensely encouraged. A particularly inter- 
esting experiment is being made in NEW 
YORK with an “ Industrial Group.” The 
Group is led by Robert B. Wolf (readers will 
remember his article in July JOURNAL, 1926, 
p- 242), with Pryor Grant as Padre, and its 
aim is to colleé&t “ young mea holding 
responsible positions in industry, who are to 
meet twice a month in cach others’ homes and 
discuss the practical carrying out of Toc H 
principles in their daily lives. Instead of 
having a Toc H job in the usual sense (e.g., Boy 
Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, etc.) the Group will aim 
at making their own work a Toc H job 365} 
days in the year.” Spcakers, both from the 
capital and the labour points of view, are 
addressing them. Toc H is getting to work 
in the Colleges, where they are already corres- 
pondents. Sawboncs spoke at HARVARD 
on February 16, at YALE on February 20, 
and the PRINCETOWN Group planned “a 
big get-together ” for March 22. Meanwhile 
Sawbones has had a busy programme of visits 
to Schools in February :—February 13, Phillips 
Andover ; 14th, Phillips Exeter ; 15th, Boston; 
17th St. Paul’s School ; 19th, Pomfret School; 
zoth, Yale Divinity School, followed by two 
days at the University; 23rd, Kent School; 
26th, Groton School; 28th, St. Mark’s 
School. 


Women Helpers 


and literature concerning Toc H to enquirers. 
A number of boys and girls from offices and 
men from surrounding warehouses bring 
their own lunch and usc the billiard and ping- 
pong tables, the books and writing tables, 
and the piano. 


“With Proud Thanksgiving « 


LIDSTONE.—On March 29, 1928, at Kirkland Radlett, after a long illness 
patiently borne, JoHN Scrivener, dearly loved husband of Mary Clarissa 


Lidstone, aged 44. 
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